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Now—a set of books for children with 
complete stories by the greatest writers 
of children’s literature and illustrated 
by outstanding artists of our time 


He Childers tue 


AMERICA’S GREAT LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN 


ar ae 


COMPLETE 
in 16 Volumes 


VOLUME ONE 

FIRST STORY BOOK 
VOLUME TWO 

FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 
VOLUME THREE 

OLD TIME FAVORITES 
VOLUME FOUR 

CARAVAN OF FUN 
VOLUME FIVE 

BEST LOVED POEMS 
VOLUME SIX 

STORIES OF TODAY 
VOLUME SEVEN 

FAVORITE MYSTERY STORIES 
VOLUME EIGHT 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
VOLUME NINE 

FROM MANY LANDS 
VOLUME TEN 

SCHOOL AND SPORT 
VOLUME ELEVEN 

ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 
VOLUME TWELVE 

STORIES OF LONG AGO 
VOLUME THIRTEEN 

ROADS TO ADVENTURE 
VOLUME FOURTEEN 
FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES 
VOLUME FIFTEEN 

LEADERS AND HEROES 
VOLUME SIXTEEN 

SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 
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16 outstanding volumes 
6,000 pages of stories and 
pictures that children love 
2,000 drawings and paint- 
ings by famous illustrators 
500 authors and artists 


28 Newbery and 17 Calde- 
cott Award winners 


S&S — & <= 


Conveniently indexed ac- 
cording to authors, illustrators, 
Library Edition subject matter, and story titles 
in Blue Buckram 

Available to schools 
and libraries only, at 
a substantial discount. 


Vv Interesting biographical 
sketches of all the authors, 
illustrators, and contributing 
editors 





New—20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10,000,000 words @ 3200 important con- 

tributors (including 15 
10,000 pages Nobel prize winners) 
50,000 subjects 


@ 190-page world atlas 
15,000 illustrations in color 


Hundreds of full color © Thousands of cross 
illustrations references 


@ 40 beautiful, informa- ® Complete bibliog- 
tive end papers raphies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT, Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE, Editor-in-Chief 


Including numerous exclusive features which 
make this remarkable set so much more read- 
able and exciting to use! 
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ff Meet your 
California Representative 
BEN F. DAVIS 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
2171 Oakhaven Dr., Duarte, Calif. 
(Formerly Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Univ. of 
Houston, ss faculty, Long Beach State College 
Principal & Teacher in California schools) 





Library Buckram Edition ; 


Available to schools and libraries only, 
ata substantial discount. 


Send for the complete sets in the library buckram editions for free examination without charge or obligation. Just write to: 


School and Library Division & a € A Cc e e Rr E S % p od C A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck anc Co. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director az € 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinoi: 
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TENURE COMMITTEE ANSWERS MR. LYON Jennie Sessions 
OUR MAILING PROBLEMS JWM 


Association Activities 
TENURE BILL PROPOSAL SIMPLIFIED 
Official action of the State Council JVM 
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RED BLUFF TEACHER PITCHES IN Walter Maxwell 
ETHICS OF TEACHER-SALESMEN 38 





Features of Professiona! Interest 


FROM THE FIELD—California educational news 
EDUCATION, U.S.A.—National news 

WE TEACH FORESTRY Roger Clemens 18 
RECRUITMENT SYSTEMATIZED Max Rafferty 21 
WE HAVE REMEDIAL READING IN EUROPE, TOO Bjorn Karlson 
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Interloper 


A boy’s best friend is his 
dog. But there are times, like 
the embarrassing moment 
Spike suddenly appeared be- 
side his master on the Com- 
mencement stage, when even 
the best friend lets a fellow 
down. 

No doubt the District Su- 


And Other Features 
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perintendent, at the peak of Robert C. Gillingham, President Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary 
, brilliant peroration, is J. Wilson McKenney, Editor 
Yaguely wondering why the Margaret F. Atkinson, Art Vivian L. Toewe, Advertising 


audience is giggling. We 
trust he doesn’t find out be- 
fore the red-faced boy takes 
Spike outside and quietly 
closes the door. 

At alumni meetings in the 
future, everybody will re- 
member this Commencement 
program, not for the soul- 
searching “Challenge of the 
Atomic Age,” but for “the 
time the dog got on the 
stage and tried to lick Bill’s 
face.” 


Editorial and business offices: CTA Building, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 
Phone PRospect 6-4110 


CTA JOURNAL is the official publication of the California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and August by the California Teachers Association, 693 
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tion to the Journal; other subscriptions $2 per year. Entered at the San Francisco postoffice 
January 23, 1906, as second class matter under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. ADVER- 
TISING: represented nationally by State Teachers’ Magazines, Inc., 307 

No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 600 S. New Hampshire Ave., Los An- 

geles 5. Opinions of writers are not necessarily those of CTA. Manuscripts 

DUCATIONAL and photographs on educational subjects are invited but the publisher 

E assumes no responsibility for return or compensation. 

SSOCIATION CHANGE OF ADDRESS should reach the CTA Membership 
OF Department, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, at least 40 days 
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THE TENURE COMMITTEE 
answers Mr. Lyon 


R. LYON’S open letter to the memkers of the 
1.2 CTA must be answered respectfully but 
firmly. 

Mr. Lyon maintains that his bill which removes 
the present court determination of dismissal charges 
does not strike at the “heart of tenure.” A _ basic 
principle in the present law is the guarantee that 
the charges will be heard by an impartial court. 
\fr. Lyon would substitute a decision by the gov- 
ening board which is actually one of the parties 
to the controversy. This puts the governing board 
in the ridiculous position of sitting as a court to 
review its own previous judgment. 


Mr. Lyon maintains that the provision for a court 
review should allay any apprehension teachers 
might feel about his bill. He did not point out the 
following facts: 


1. Under the present law the burden of proof 
lies with the district while under the proposed 
law the burden is on the teacher to secure 
judicial review of a dismissal action. 


2. Under the present law the judge hears all 
witnesses personally and can determine their 
creditability. Under the proposed law the review 
court is bound to accept the governing board's 
judgment as to the creditability of witnesses. 


3. Under the present law the judge draws his 
own inferences from all the testimony and de- 
cides the right. Under the proposed law the 
judge would be required to draw all legitimate 
and reasonable inferences from the record to 
uphold the board’s position, if possible. His 
power would begin and end with a determina- 
tion as to whether there was any substantial evi- 
dence, contradicted or uncontradicted, which 
would support the board’s decision to dismiss. 


Mr. Lyon maintains that no citizen has any right 
to a court trial with respect to his dismissal from 
a job. He should have added, “unless a contract is 
involved.” For many years the state has protected 
teachers from arbitrary dismissal by requiring that 
they be employed on annual contracts instead of 
on a day to day basis. When a district board claims 
that a teacher is subject to dismissal because of 
incompetence or for any other cause, the legal 
process is to establish that the teacher has breached 
his contract with the district. Courts have always 
been open for the adjudication of such questions 
and have provided an impartial forum for the 
determination of the issues of fact and law involved. 
It is basically unfair to place the decision as to 
whether a contract has been breached in the hands 
of one party to the contract, and particularly a 
party which is subject to political pressures. 


Mr. Lyon did not quote the following section 
from his bill: 


“In the event that a hearing is demanded by the 
employee, and the decision sustains the charges 
or some of them made in the accusation, the 
governing board shall not be limited to the im- 
position of the penalty specified in the notice of 
intention but may impose any penalty permitted 
by this section.” 


Under this proposal the teacher who has the 
temerity to fight back is in jeopardy of having the 
punishment increased after his hearing has been 
completed. At every step in the procedure the 
employee is put in a position of uncertainty and 
disadvantage. 


JENNIE SESSIONS 


SS 


Miss Sessions is chairman of the CTA Tenure Committee and a teacher at Inglewood high school. 


The state- 


ment above bearing her signature is an “answer” to “Assemblyman Lyon Has His Say” (page ¥9, April CTA Journal) 
which in turn was the Fullerton legislator’s rebuttal to an editorial by Arthur F. Corey, “Lyon Bill on Attack on 


Tenure” (page 3, February CTA Journal). 
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AROM THE FIELD 


»wide professional news 


CSTA Annual Executive Coun- 
cil will be held May 13-14 at 
Asilomar. CSTA Council, usu- 
ally held simultaneously with State Council at Asilomar, was 
postponed this year because of crowded facilities. @ A 
three-day SEMINAR FOR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESI- 
DENTS will be held at Asilomar August 28-31. “Building 
the Year’s Program for the Local Association” will be the 
theme. Jointly financed by CTA and participating CTA 
Chartered Chapters, the state organization will pay trans- 
portation costs of each local president. The local will pay 
$20 for registration, room, and meals. Registrants will be 
limited to those who will serve as president during the 
coming school year. @ First Annual American Traditional 
Art Show will be held May 13-22 at the Hollywood Palla- 
dium, with cash awards totaling $2,000 set aside in profes- 
sional, non-professional, and student categories. Artists 
from every state have signified their intention of entering, 
and entries are currently being submitted to the Hollywood 
Association of Artists office, 7167 Sunset Boulevard. @ San 
Francisco State College has available the following grants 
for scholarships: California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, $1000; Crown-Zellerbach Scholarship Foundation, 
$1500; Emblem Club, $1000. For information concerning 
these grants, write Co-ordinator, Special Education Depart- 
ment, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 27. @ 1955 Summer Workshop Program at 
the University of Denver will again give teachers oppor- 
tunity to bring problems directly from the classroom to the 
workshop. Emphasis will be placed on curriculum and 
teaching in the elementary school, curriculum and teaching 
in the secondary school, and on human relations. @ Con- 
ference on the Education of Spanish-speaking Children and 
Youth will be held at San Jose State College June 27-July 
15. Special resource persons will discuss the background 
and culture of Spanish-speaking people in California, their 
economic and social status and integration into community 
life. Special emphasis will be given to language and speech 
problems, with successful techniques for improving language 
facility demonstrated and discussed. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Room 444, Education 
Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. @ Fifth 
Annual Conference for Teachers of Mathematics and Fourth 
Annual Mathematics Laboratory on the U.C.L.A. campus 
will be held July 5-15. Laboratory and Conference are open 
to all teachers or prospective teachers of at least senior 
standing. Information is available from U. of C. Extension, 
Los Angeles 24. @ A Workshop on Action Research, spon- 
sored by the California School Supervisors Association and 
the Association for Supervision and Development, NEA, 
will be held at Occidental College, Los Angeles, August 
8-19. Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Smallenburg, 
Los Angeles County Schools, 808 N. Spring St., Los An- 
geles. @ A Counseling and Guidance Workshop will be 


WORKSHOPS, 
CONFERENCES... 


4 


held June 20 through July 15 at Chico State College. Infor. 
mation may be obtained from Dr. Margaret Wells at the 
college. @ Narcotics will be the subject of summer session 
courses at University of Redlands and Pepperdine ( ‘Ollege 
this summer. The Redlands unit will be held June 20-July 
22, with Pepperdine scheduled for June 20-July 29. @ Three 
Language Arts Institutes will be conducted June 27-July | 
at the University of Minnesota’s Center for Continuation 
Study. @ The Second MPA-NEA Editor-Educator Confer. 
ence will be held May 10-11 in Washington, D. C. @ George 
Peabody College for Teachers will hold its second annua] 
workshop in radio and TV for teachers, in cooperation with 
a local radio and television station. Outstanding leaders 
in the educational uses of these media will direct the two 
weeks’ program, July 18-29. Write Dr. Felix Robb, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, for information. 











GOVERNOR’S 
CONFERENCE 


The California Governor’s Confer. 
ence on Education, preliminary to 
the national White House Confer. 
ence on Education next November, is tentatively scheduled 
for the week of September 26-October 1. At an executive 
committee meeting held March 31 in Sacramento, it was 
decided to create six Study Committees, each to be assigned 
to one of the six major topics. Chairman of the group 
assigned to the composition and duties of these Study 
Committees is Dr. Robert Gillingham. Other planning com- 
mittees appointed at this first meeting are Preparation of 
Conference Budget, Apportionment of Delegates, and 
Selection of Conference Staff. CTA Executive Secretary 
Arthur Corey serves on this latter committee. 


PROFESSORS Dr. Frank Baxter, U.S.C. professor of 
ON TV Shakespearean fame via _ educational 

television channels, made the pages of 
Time magazine recently in a story of numerous U. S. edv- 
cators making good on TV. Dr. Heinz Haber, of U.C.L.A., 
was also mentioned. Dr. Haber has made several television 
appearances, his most recent being on a Disneyland show. 
when he explained probable modes of space travel. 

















FALL 1954 
ENROLLMENT 


In 133 institutions of higher educa- 
tion in California, enrollment last 
fall totaled 277,016, of which 103, 
549 were women and 173,467 men. Of this total, 80,375 
were first-time students. These figures are 16 per cent 
higher than 1953 enrollments. 


MORE 
CHARTERS 











Additional CTA charters granted by CTA 
during March include: 429, East Siskiyou 
County Teachers Association; 430, Ala- 
mitos Teachers’ Association, Orange County; 431, Anaheim 
Secondary Teachers Association, Orange County; 432. 
Laguna Salada Teachers Association, San Mateo County: 
433, Liberty Teachers’ Association, Brentwood, Contra 
Costa County; 434, California Teachers Asociation Chapter 
of San Francisco; 435, Temple City Education Association 
of the Temple City Unified School District, Los Angeles 
County; 436, Northwestern Siskiyou County Teachers Asso- 
ciation; 437, Madison - Houghton - Kearney Elementary 
School Faculty Club, Fresno County; 438, Bakersfield Col- 
lege Faculty Club, Kern County; 439, Gustine Public 
Schools Faculty Club, Merced County; 440, The Laguna 
Beach Faculty Club, Orange County. 


(Continued to page 16) 
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onal news 


VEA CONVENTION Two national political leaders 
SPEAKERS will be among the speakers 

at the 93rd annual conven- 
tion of the NEA in Chicago, July 3-8. Harold Stassen, 
director, Foreign Operations Administration, and Adlai 
Stevenson, Democratic presidential candidate in 1952, have 
accepted invitations from NEA President Waurine Walker 
to address the convention. Two major innovations in NEA 
convention programs have been planned this year. One 
calls for dividing the representative assembly for a half-day 
into a series of small discussion groups on Wednesday 
ifternoon, July 6, discussing NEA services, with partici- 
pants evaluating and making suggestions about these 
services. The second innovation calls for devoting morning 
and afternoon sessions, July 7, to discussion of major profes- 
sional problems. 


The National Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers has called 
upon local PTA groups for direct action in pressing their 
representatives in Washington for immediate preparation 
and passage of “a good emergency school construction bill.” 
Most such aid bills introduced by the 84th Congress, includ- 
ing the much-criticized S. 968, are regarded by NCPT as 
inadequate for current requirements. Specific NCPT criti- 
ci of S. 968 says it is too involved and slow-moving, that 
it does not come up to standards of PTA policies which 
say that Federal funds shall be appropriated to give aid in 
the construction of school buildings after approved surveys 
have been made. Such funds should be (1) channeled 
fom U. S. Office of Education through state departments 
ot education to the local units of administration; (2) made 
available to the states on the basis of an objective formula 
taking into account both the need for school facilities and 
the relative ability of the states to meet such need; (3) allo- 
ated to encourage states to set forth principles for equaliz- 
ng the distribution of state and federal funds, giving 
pecial consideration to school administrative units with 
relatively low financial resources and to areas especially 
ifected by rapid and substantial increase in school-age 
population; (4) and should provide for minimum federal 
ind maximum local control. 


PTA PRESSES FOR 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


CALIFORNIANS Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, Professor 
ON WHCE of Education at the University of 
California, will be a consultant to 
the Committee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
‘on, serving specifically with the subcommittee assigned to 
he topic: “How can we finance our schools—build and 
perate (hem?” Dr. James C. Stone of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will be an advisor to the Presi- 
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dent’s Committee in charge of the Conference, serving with 
the subcommittee studying the question, “How can we get 
enough good teachers—and keep them?” Chairman of this 
committee is Mrs. Rollin Brown, of Los Angeles, first vice- 
president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Lambert Will Baker, Administrative Assistant for the Special 
Services Division of the Office of Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County, has been named western field repre- 
sentative. Mr. Baker will serve a 6-state area, including 
California, as liaison with the Conference. Conference 
chairman for the California state conference is Gardiner 
Johnson, attorney for CTA. Individual state conferences 
will identify, discuss and seek solutions to educational 
problems. National conference will be held in Washington, 
D. C., next November. 


SALK VACCINE 
SUCCESSFUL 


Polio—the scourge of school-age 
children—is on its way to oblivion, 
routed by a colorless liquid known 
as the Salk vaccine. Nation-wide field tests last year (see 
CTA Journal, page 23, October 1954) were conducted 
among countless thousands of school children, with Cali- 
fornians participating. Effectiveness of 90 per cent or better 


was announced last month. The March of Dimes has 
paid off! 

A.S.C.D. At their tenth annual conference in 
CONFERENCE Chicago this year, members of 


ASCD urged greater citizen interest 
in planning and improving the school program. Lay par- 
ticipation is needed to develop the best possible program, 
but to be effective, such committees must recognize that 
their function is advisory rather than official—yet they 
must be assured that their recommendations are carefully 
considered, often affecting decisions. 


TV BOOSTS 
READING? 


In a surprise statement recently, Ger- 
trude Gscheidle, head of the Chicago 
Public Library, claimed that television 
actually boosts reading. Miss Gscheidle estimated that 
300,000 more books were lent in 1954 than in 1953, attribut- 
ing the increase to two factors: (1) television stimulates 
interest in new subjects, causing viewers to turn to books 
for more information; and (2) television frequently bores 
the viewer, causing him to turn to a good book. Both 
booksellers and librarians have proclaimed 1954 a “non- 
fiction” year, which Miss Gscheidle suggests is caused by 
discussion programs and do-it-yourself shows on television. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 
IN FRANCE 


In its April 18 issue, Time 
magazine presents the 
French side of the teacher 
and classroom shortage. A report by the Primary School 
Inspector of Paris says that three out of four pupils in 
preparatory courses, four out of ten in second-year elemen- 
tary, nearly half of all 9-to-ll-year-olds and almost 75 
per cent of those in final elementary school classes are at 
least a year behind their age groups. The same issue of 
Time, incidentally, devotes more than a page to a discussion 
of the Samuel Johnson Dictionary, now 200 years old. 











STATE COUNCIL 








OF EDUCATION 


TENURE BIR 


ECISION to modify the language 

of Senate Bill 1967 in order to 
assure its passage in this session of the 
State Legislature was a major move of 
the State Council of Education in 
annual session at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, April 8-9. 

CTA’s original objective, as outlined 
at the December meeting of the Coun- 
cil, will be preserved in the newly 
approved amendment. Proposed Sec. 
13533.5 of the Education Code would 
read: 

“Upon any such trial, the court shall 
receive and consider as evidence any writ- 
ten report setting forth findings upon the 
subject matter at issue prepared by a com- 
mission on personnel standards, or a panel 
thereof, maintained regularly by a state- 
wide professional educational association, 
if the members of the commission, or of 
the panel which prepared the report, are 
available to be called by the court or any 
party to the proceedings to testify as expert 
witnesses as to the matters reported upon. 
Any such member so called shall be sub- 
ject to examination and objection as to his 
competency and qualifications as an expert 
witness, and as to his bias. If any such 
witness is called and examined by the 
court, the rights of the parties shall be 
those provided by Section 1871 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure. The court may fix, 
and apportion and charge, the compensa- 
tion and necessary expenses of any such 
expert or experts in the manner provided 
by said section. Any written report so 
received, and all testimony, statements and 


PEOPLE AT WORK — Most important 
work of the State Council is conducted in 
committee sessions. Shown above, top to 
bottom, are: Tenure, Jennie Sessions, 
chairman, Bob McKay speaking; Financ- 
ing Public Education, Paul Ehret, chair- 
man, Dr. Frank Wright speaking; Salary 
Schedules and Trends, L. Donald Davis, 
chairman, Dr. Grant Jenkins speaking; 
International Relations, Jane L. Jensen, 
chairman. 


Amendment to SB 1967 


t leg 


controversial issues discygneel 


other proceedings before the commission, 
or the panel thereof, shall be deemed to 
be in connection with judicial proceedings 
within the meaning of Section 47 of the 
Civil Code.” 

Court testimony mentioned in the 
section would give personnel of CTA’s 
ethics or personnel boards immunity 
from suit, the Association would not 
be required to enter every suit, and a 
background of ethical considerations 
would acquire legal status. Reference 
to California Teachers Association by 
name, as it appeared in the original 
Dilworth bill, will be dropped to elimi- 
nate an appearance of favoritism. 


President 
Robert C. 
Gillingham 
presided 
at sessions 
of State 
Council 





The 285 members of CTA’s govern 
ing body met in ideal California 
weather beside Monterey Bay to study 
the problems of education for two 
days. Marked by a lack of controvers) 
or major legislative issues, the sessions 
demonstrated constructive progress 
through unity. 

The Commission on Education! 
Policy, which had its first meetings i 
recent months, recommended action 
two issues. 


Reporting Discussed 

Taking issue with a recently release? 
report of a Senate Interim Committe 
on Education, the Commission state 
that school report cards should not be 
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an “either-or” but must 
involve several factors relating to child 
goowth. “Parents need and want to 
know where their child stands, not only 
in relation to his group, but in relation 
to his own abilities; not only in terms 
of academic accomplishment, but also 
in terms of personal growth. In the 
last analysis (grading method in Cali- 
fornia schools) is the problem of the 
local community and the local school.” 

Differing strongly with the views 
expressed in a recent book by Rudolf 
Flesch, the Commission advocated pro- 
fessional counter-action. (See detailed 
report on another pace of this edition.) 


proposition 


Flays Federal Bill 

Arthur Corey, in delivering his an- 
nual message as executive secretary, 
criticized the federal aid bill for school 
construction. The Council directed a 
committee to draft a telegram and 
approved the following draft, which 
was sent to President Eisenhower, Vice 
President Nixon, and Senators Know- 
land and Kuchel: 

“The State Council of Education of the 
California Teachers Association, in session, 
representing 75,000 members of the teach- 
ing profession, respectfully calls your 
attention to the inadequacy of Senate 968, 
the school construction bill. It fails to 
meet immediate needs for classrooms in 
our country and provides unnecessary and 
undesirable controls on the states. It is 
unrealistic, fiscally inadequate, and educa- 
tionally unsound. We strongly urge that 
the wisdom and experience of educators 
throughout the country be utilized in 
tevising the proposed legislation.” 

Mr. Corey’s recent speech at the 
Denver regional convention of AASA, 
vhich has been widely reprinted and 
juoted, had stated that “the President 
made to appear bad by the ineptness 
of his a:'visors” and had indicated that 
the bill submitted by the Administra- 
‘ion ha’! not been in accord with the 
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wishes in his 
February 9 message to Congress. 

Two additional subjects covered in 
the executive secretary's report included 
the new CTA income protection plan 
and the proposed CTA-sponsored plan 
to restore the 95-year-old 
schoolhouse in Columbia state park. 
The insurance plan is described on 
other pages in this edition. 


President's expressed 


historic 


Historic School Restoration 


Already warmly commended by reso- 
lution of the joint houses of the State 
Legislature and the State Park Com- 
mission, the CTA plan will provide 
opportunity for the school children of 
the state to make small donations for 
the restoration of a two-story brick 
building and its contents as a historic 
landmark of the growth of education. 
The Legislature’s resolution and a brief 
summary of next September’s project 
will be found on another page of the 
Journal. 


Hazel Blanchard to NEA 


Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno was 
elected NEA Director for California in 
a close race with Mrs. Fern DeSoto of 
Chico. Mrs. Blanchard is a former 
president of the Central Section and 
has been a member of the Council for 
several years. 

David J. Conley, who will retire as 
senior NEA director next July, was 
given a special tribute for his service, 
with his wife Donetta. In his report 


COMMITTEES WORKING—Top to bot- 
tom, Retirement, J. Allen Hodges, chair- 
man; Moral and Spiritual Values, Sarah 
Carter, chairman; Youth Activities and 
Welfare, Ruby Cruickshank, chairman; 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, Myrtle Gustafson, chairman. The 
largest committee, Legislative (Erwin 
Dann, chairman), is not pictured, nor are 
the four commissions and one department. 























































to the Council, Conley said 50 per cent 
of the state’s teachers are now members 
of the national professional organiza- 
tion and commended Central Coast 
Section, which reported a 58 per cent 
gain in NEA membership this year. 
fen Council members signed up as 


7 





ARTHUR F. COREY, executive secretary 
of California Teachers Association since 
1947, accepted his third four-year contract 
beginning July 1 to continue as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 


Life Members during the session and 
almost 70 per cent of the Council now 
wears the NEA Blue Ribbon. 

By official action, the Council en- 
dorsed the candidacy of John Lester 
Buford of Illinois for NEA president 
and Martha Shull of Oregon for first 
vice president. Election will be held 
at the delegate assembly in Chicago 
July 3-8. 


Study United Nations 


Jane Jensen, reporting for the Inter- 
national Relations committee, recom- 
mended that the CTA encourage boards 
of education to establish policy regard- 
ing study of the United Nations and its 
organizations. The Council approved 
the preparation of letters to be mailed 
to boards and local association presi- 
dents in line with a policy that “chil- 
dren should be taught how to examine 
and discuss subjects of a controversial 
nature.” 


Salary Support Plan 

Salary Schedules and Trends com- 
mittee, as reported by Chairman L. 
Donald Davis, recommended amend- 
ment of AB 986 which would provide 
for use of 65 per cent of the foundation 
program from state appropriations, 
based on prior year’s a.d.a., for mini- 
mum salary support for certificated 
employees. He urged inclusion of 65 
per cent of growth apportionment of 
the previous fiscal year as additional 
salary support. 

The salary proposal, cleared through 
the Legislative committee, was a direc- 
tive to CTA legislative representatives 
to work out with CASA, CSBA, and 
the State Department of Education a 





ERWIN A. DANN of Fresno, former 
CTA president, retired from the CTA board 
of directors after serving two three-year 
terms. 


mutually satisfactory amendment to 


the Geddes bill. 


Finance Bills Approved 

Numerous legislative bills studied by 
the committee on Financing Public 
Education, briefly included the follow- 
ing action by the Council: 

Approved features of SB 504, pro- 
viding financial support of districts for 
the teaching of California Academy 
students. 

Approved support of AB 2811, au- 
thorizing school districts to build and 
equip facilities for handicapped 
children. 

Approved SB 797, authorizing quali- 


fied districts to build facilities for 
exceptional and mentally retarded 
children. 





Supported SB 675, which continues 
the level of financial support for the 
County School Service Fund for a four. 
year period. The bill is an urgency 
measure which would permit the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to use 
$500,000 to reimburse county superin. 
tendents for emergency education and 
county publication projects. 

Reaffirmed support of AB 767, per- 
mitting governing boards to purchase 
textbooks, library books, and films. 
without calling for bids. 

Supported AB 1726, authorizing the 
district educating a child in a licensed 
institution to collect state aid (a.d.a. 
plus $150 in lieu of rent). 


Credentials Strengthened 

The Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards committee, Myrtle 
Gustafson reporting, urged the elimina- 
tion of sub-standard credentials and 
banned the use of the “certificate of 
necessity.” She added that local boards 
of education should assume responsibil- 
ity for additional supervisory help for 
provisionally credentialed teachers. 

Although it was pointed out that the 
Legislature probably will not allow the 
funds, Miss Gustafson read a resolution 
from the California Council on Teacher 
Education urging that additional money 
be provided the State Department of 
Education for the proposed creation 





DR. REX TURNER of Oakland, who 
served two and a half years as CTA prest 
dent, retired after two terms on th: board 
of directors but will retain his position 
on the State Council of Education. 
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No Extended Tenure 






In addition to the proposed amend- 
ment to SB 1967 described above, Miss 
Jennie Sessions, chairman of the Ten- 
ue committee, proposed that the 
Council take no action on AB 2217 and 
SB 886, which would extend tenure to 
districts under 850 a.d.a. CTA Re- 
search department is conducting an 
exhaustive study of the problems of 
tenure extension to small districts and 
findings are not yet conclusive. 











Plan B Supported 





J. Allen Hodges, chairman of the 
Retirement committee, announced offi- 
tially the returns on the state-wide vote 
on revision of retirement benefits. He 
showed that the 8 to 1 vote favoring 
change and the 5 to 1 vote favoring 
Flan B gave decisive mandate from 
CTA membership in support of SB 














ind, who l445 as amended. Technical adjust- 
['A prest @ ments will be made in the bill in line 
he board with the formulas for Plan B, but the 
post" @ terms of the bill in final form will de- 
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NEW BOARD MEMBERS—Ben Kellner, Bakersfield, and Helen Von Garden, St. 
Helena, took their places on the Board of Directors April 9. Both had served as presidents 
of their Sections, Central and Bay respectively. They take positions vacated by Erwin 


The Legislative committee met five 
hours Friday night, hearing referrals 
from other committees. Those meas- 
ures considered independently, as pre- 
sented by Chairman Erwin Dann and 
approved by the Council, included: 


Legislative Action 


Support of SB 1671, requiring school 
boards to adopt regulations for the 
selection and review of library books 
and materials. 


Supported a bill yet to be introduced 
legalizing pupil protection group insur- 
ance and waiving $500 limit on claims 
under the California Interscholastic 
Federation insurance program. 

Approved AB 1013, providing for 
election of junior college board mem- 
bers by wards. 

Opposed AB 2128, prohibiting un- 
licensed persons from practicing psy- 
chology as it may relate to counseling 
and guidance programs. 

Opposed AB 3388 in a second refer- 
ral, providing for aviation education, 
on the grounds that CTA tries to avoid 
mandatory curriculum requirements. 


Spokesmen for Ethics, Moral and 





Spiritual Values, and Youth Activities 
and Welfare committees and the Class- 
room Teachers Department made re- 
ports to the Council, indicating prog- 
ress in projects achieved and matters 
under study or reserved for continued 
study. 

Deferred for action at the December 
meeting of the Council was a motion 
which would amend the CTA by-laws 
to provide for the distribution of assets 
on dissolution of the non-profit corpo- 
ration. Legal notice of the amendment 
will be published in the Journal prior to 
the meeting. 

The Friday morning general session 
opened with brief addresses from three 
guests. 


Guest Speakers Heard 


Mrs. Kenneth Spencer, president of 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, said that PTA membership 
in California had nearly reached the 
1,400,000 mark and that the scholar- 
ship program sponsored by her organi- 
zation had grown to a total fund of 
$136,190. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hudson, president of 
the California School Boards Associa- 
tion, endorsed the principle of teacher 
freedom and indicated that governing 
boards must assume responsibility on 
controversial issues. 

Dr. Roy Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, reviewed some of 


(Continued to page 29) 





HAZEL BLANCHARD of Fresno wes 
formally elected NEA Director for Califor- 
nia to succeed David J. Conley. Her posi- 
tion will be confirmed by action of the 
NEA at the Delegate Assembly in Chicago 
next July. 





Children to Restore Columbia Schoolhouse T 


SCHOOL CHILDREN of California will have an opportunity next fall to invest in the historical] 
heritage of their state. 5’ 


If each child and youth gives nickels and dimes to a CTA-sponsored fund for the restoration of the Old § pare 
Columbia Grammar School, they will make possible the reconstruction and re-furnishing of the 95-year. J Co 








old two-story brick building in Columbia State Park to memorialize the growth of education in California, os 
. ° xte 

Before school opens next September, presidents of ae 

. - Ie. 

CTA local associations will receive full information on ing 
the Columbia project, which was fully endorsed by the Rati scho 
; ' ; ; ; i Pi 
State Council of Education at its April 9 meeting. A _ i 
seve: 

series of pictures, personality sketches, and historical oie 
articles will appear in the CTA Journal which will be who 
useful in classroom discussion of California history and aa 
’ s as Ti 

as supplementary literature in support of a worthy in 
educational project. by t 
: s : , ; D 

As indicated in the resolution of the California Legis- ioe 
lature, reproduced below, governing boards of local child 
school districts should give their approval for solicita- lems 
. “Visi 
tion of funds. All CTA members should read the ls 
resolution as well as the features to appear in fall edi- sa 
tions of the Journal . . . then take appropriate action. place 
Ju 

sent 

Wuereas, In the year 1945 the Legislature passed and ury and expended for that purpose under: the supervision § ™0re 
the Governor signed into law a bill creating a State Park of the State Park Commission; and rules 
in Columbia, California, which was named and designated Wuereas, The State Park Commission, at its regular 
as the Columbia Historic State Park; and meeting in Sacramento, California on January 26, 1955, by ene 
' as ; ; ‘ ; d visit 
Wuereas, The ultimate purpose of the creation of the a = ini "i ne ag | = = ane 
State Park in Columbia was to restore all of the buildings te — os ce ae oo accept ¢ . - - 2 : "3 are ¢ 
in the community so that future generations would be able . ie caren _ icc oe ae: ee visit. 
to visit and see a California Gold Rush town as it was when unds therefor; an for v 
the Argonauts were working the creeks and diggings; and Wuereas, The proposed restoration of the Old Columbia i 
Grammar School will provide a permanent monument and later 
Wuereas, There is within Columbia Historic State Park, shrine to education and the development of free public ; 

- a : ~ ance’ 

and situated on Cemetery Hill, a two-story brick school schools in the State of California; it will provide a deposi- Wh 
house commonly known as “The Old Columbia Grammar tory for, and encourage the collection and preservation of vig 

”» . . ' 7 II 

School,” which school was constructed in the year 1860, documents relating to the history of California education; a | 
formally dedicated on Thursday, November 1, 1860, and it will provide a medium for stimulating and intensifying ‘is 
used continuously thereafter until the year 1937; and the interest of California school children in the colorful his- Aid ; 
Wuereas, The Old Columbia Grammar School stands as “FY of California's Gold Rush Era; and it will er Te 
a symbol of early education and of the development of free opportuany for children, _— and in the a ” Se ae and 
public schools in California, financed and built by a rough = Wess in perfect detail and realism the typical school of the Bf 4.1 
and tumble community of miners, who, while seeking gold, Gold Rush period; now, therefore, be it of all 
likewise sought truth and knowledge for their children; and Resolved by the Senate of the State of California, the AX Bf the « 
: a pers sembly thereof concurring, That the Legislature of the State BH yout, 
Wuereas, The California Teachers Association, a non- of California approves and commends the project of the § 1 os 
profit corporation of the State of California, now proposes —_ California Teachers Association to restore the Old Columbia The 
to organize and conduct a campaign among the school chil- | Grammar School and urges the governing boards of al ping 
dren of the State of California to raise funds to finance the school districts and county boards of education to cooperate asked 
permanent restoration of the Old Columbia Grammar School, in the project by authorizing and encouraging within the fH tion 
with intent to complete the restoration in time for the One _ schools of their respective districts and counties the solicit  writte 
Hundredth Anniversary or Centennial of the school, the tion of funds for the restoration of the Old Columbia & of 4, 
funds for such financing to be deposited in the State Treas- | Grammar School. CASS 
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TEACHING TODAY’S YOUTH 


PTA Study Course Continues Profitable 


TRIKING at a problem that has 
al educators as well as 
parents for some time, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
come up with a new study course, 
‘Teaching Today’s Youth,” designed to 
extend areas of cooperation between 
the home and the high school by gain- 
ing factual information about the 
school program. 

Pilot projects already completed in 
several parts of the state show that 
administrators and other school people 
who have participated have gained a 
new insight into their own field, as well 
as finding a new sense of understanding 
of school aims and problems expressed 
by the community. 

During the elementary school years, 
Mom and Dad were able to help their 
children with school work and _ prob- 
lems of behavior and adjustment. 
‘Visiting school” was encouraged by 
the children and the teacher . . . the 
school plant was a familiar, friendly 
place to the whole family. 

Junior and senior high schools pre- 
sent a different picture: larger and 
more distant from home, bewildering 
tules and regulations, along with a 
new set of values that exclude parents 
fom the casual “dropping in for a 
visit” that was natural in the elemen- 
tary school. High school boys and girls 
are often embarrassed if their parents 
visit school. Yet this is the time of life 
for very important decisions regarding 
the student’s future, both in school and 
later. Who shall give help and guid- 
ance? How far can the parent go? 
Where does the school counsellor fit 
into the picture? How is the student 
adjusting socially? 

Aid in Transition 

Techniques for good parent, youth, 
and school relationships need to be 
developed and brought to the attention 
of all those concerned. It is here that 
the study course, “Teaching Today’s 
Youth” enters the picture in an attempt 
‘0 meet the need. 

The CCPT was not alone in devel- 
ping the course. Questions most often 
isked by parents formed the founda- 
‘on around which the booklet was 
“titten. From there the cooperation 
f the school people came from CASA, 
CASSA CSBA, CTA, and the Califor- 
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nia State Department of Education. 
Basic subject matter was written by 
Frank B. Lindsay, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Secondary Education, Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 
and sent to the representatives of the 
co-sponsoring groups for their reactions 
and revisions. The finished manuscript 
represents the thinking of all the group 
members involved in the project. 


Has Been Widely Used 


Reports show that the same coopera- 
tion continued as study groups grew in 
local secondary school. More than 
6,000 booklets have been distributed 
over the state since the project was 
introduced to the delegates at the 
CCPT state convention in the spring 
of 1954. The two-color 76-page book- 
let was designed by CTA’s Depart- 
ment of Publications and produced by 


the CTA lithograph shop in San Fran- 
cisco on a cost basis for CCPT. 


Communities have approached the 
course from various angles, adapting the 
material to local needs. In some, elabo- 
rate plans involving extensive pre- 
publicity through every channel avail- 
able, recorders, resource persons, buzz 
sessions, and coffee breaks were used. 
In others a relatively small group gath- 
ered informally to discuss the questions 
that interested them most. In all cases, 
the parents finished the course with a 
feeling of pride in their high school, 
and a better understanding of their 
own role in guiding their young people 
through this sometimes tempestuous 
period of their lives. 

If through this working and studying 
together, relationships are strengthened 
and the educational program known 
and interpreted to the community, 
three of the important objectives for 
which the Parent-Teacher organization 
was formed will have been fulfilled and 
the efforts so expended will pay big 
dividends in the lives of children. 
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“But you can’t quit teaching. Think of the money—no, don’t think of 
that—think of your love of children.” 


Courtesy of George Clark and the Chicago-Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Ine. 








CTA Research Department continues a 


series of articles for CTA Journal on school 


finance and relationships to teacher salaries. 





School Support Starts at Home 


CHOOL districts are in the business 

of buying education for the chil- 
dren of the district. The money needed 
to carry on this business comes from 
three sources: State aid, local taxation 
and miscellaneous revenue. The first 
and last of these sources are dealt with 
in previously published articles of this 
series on district finances. In this article, 
the district’s own contribution to its 
educational program will be considered. 

The money raised by district taxes 
is often called local or district aid, to 
distinguish it from State aid. The 
amount of district aid is not fixed by a 
formula in the same manner as the 
State’s contribution. It is determined 
by taking the total expenditure planned 
for a school year and subtracting the 
revenues expected from State aid and 
miscellaneous sources. The difference 
is the district aid which must be raised 
by local taxes. 


Property Tax Necessary 


District aid is raised by a levy on all 
taxable property within the district. The 
fraction of the value of a piece of prop- 
erty which must be paid as a tax, is 
known as the tax rate. Thus, if a tax 
of one dollar must be paid on property 
worth one hundred dollars, the tax rate 
is one dollar per hundred dollars of 
value. Only in the case of actual money 
is it easy to determine the value of 
property. For this reason, every county 
has an assessor whose office is charged 
with the responsibility for determining 
the values to be placed on all pieces of 
taxable property. The official value 
given to property by the assessor is 
known as the “assessed valuation” of 
that property. 

Tax rates may be expressed in several 
ways. In California they are stated in 
terms of the number of dollars or cents 
of tax that must be paid on each $100 
of assessed valuation. To find the actual 
amount of tax that must be paid on a 
piece of property, its assessed valuation 
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must be divided by $100 and the result 
multiplied by the tax rate. For example, 
let us find the tax on a house and lot 
having an assessed valuation of $2,500 
when the tax rate is one dollar and 
fifty cents. First we divide the assessed 
value by $100, which gives us 25. 
Then we multiply this answer by the 
tax rate of $1.50. Therefore, the tax on 
the house and lot is $37.50. 

Finding the total amount of money 
that a certain tax rate will raise when 
levied throughout a school district is 
no different than finding the tax on a 
single residence. The only change is that 
the entire assessed value of the district 
is used instead of that of one piece of 
property. 


How to Find Tax Rate 


Before a tax rate can be applied it 
must be determined. The method of 
doing this is the reverse of that used 
in finding the amount of the tax. That 
is, the amount of money desired is di- 
vided into the total assessed valuation 
of the district levying the tax, and the 
answer multiplied by one hundred dol- 
lars. In the case of a school district the 
amount to be collected is the district 
aid. 

Let us work an example. Suppose 
that the Eager Beaver Unified School 
District proposes to carry on an educa- 
tional program next year which calls for 
an expenditure of one million dollars. 
Suppose further that the total State aid 
is $475,000 and that the district will get 
an additional $50,000 for miscellaneous 
sources. This means that the total in- 
come of the Eager Beaver District from 
these two sources will be $525,000; 
which leaves $475,000 to be raised by 
local taxation. 

Let us finally suppose that the total 
assessed valuation of this district is 
$26,400,000. What will the tax rate 
be? First, we divide the district aid 
by the total assessed valuation. 


$475,000 + $26,400,000—0.0180. Sec- 


ond, we multiply this answer by $100 
(100 X 0.0180=$1.80). We find, then, 
that the tax rate for next year for the 
Eager Beaver Unified School District 
will be $1.80 per one hundred dollars 
of assessed valuation. (This is only the 
current expense tax. If a tax has to be 
levied to pay off bonds, or for other 
special purposes, such items will be 
additional. ) 

In making this calculation we have 
assumed that levying a tax is the same 
thing as collecting it. Unfortunately it 
is not. Not everybody pays his taxes 
on time, or at all. In other words, some 
of the taxes levied will become delin- 
quent so that the actual amount raised 
will fall short of the amount needed for 
district aid. 


Delinquency Is a Factor 


The California Education Code pro- 
vides that before the tax rate is calcv- 
lated, 10 per cent must be deducted 
from the total assessed valuation of the 
district. In other words, only 90 per 
cent of the $26,400,000 assessed valua- 
tion of the Eager Beaver Unified School 
District should have been used in our 
calculation. This would have given a 
tax rate of $2.00 per one hundred dol- 
lars of assessed valuation. 

The requirement that 10 per cent 
be deducted from the assessed valua- 
tion of a district before calculating the 
tax rate, was put into the Education 
Code during the depression days of the 
1930's. At that time it was not an 
unreasonable protection against the dar- 
ger of a district’s failing to get enough 
revenue from local taxes to balance its 
budget. However, for many years, 10 
California school district has had a tat 
delinquency so high as 10 per cent. In 
all districts, the tax rate levied actuall} 
brings in more money than called for 
by the district budget. This extra money 
is automatically placed in the general 
reserve for use in the following schoo 
year. Though by going through the 
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same procedure as is required for the 
original adoption of a school budget, 
governing boards may schedule this 
extra money for use during the current 
school year. 








From what has been said it can be 
sen that school tax rates depend on 
two things—the amount of district aid 
needed to balance the budget, and 
the assessed valuation of the district. 
The greater the first and the smaller the 
second, the higher the tax rate. Which 
means that, in extreme cases, the rate 
might be very high indeed. To prevent 
the possibility of confiscatory rates, the 
legislature has set certain maximum 
limits on the rates that may be levied 
by any school district. If the calculation 
of the tax rate (made as described 
above) results in a rate higher than 
the maximum allowed for the district 
involved, the actual rate will be that 
maximum. This will not, of course, 
raise all the district aid needed, so the 
district will have to cut down on its 
budgeted expenditures or else use up 
some of its reserves. 
























Maximum Rates Set 






The present maximum tax rates per 
one hundred dollars assessed valuation 
ae: Elementary districts without a kin- 
dergarten — 80c; elementary districts 
with a kindergarten—90c; high school 
district—75c; junior college districts— 
3c. If a district provides more than 
one level of education its maximum tax 
rate is the sum of those for the levels 
covered. For instance, if the Eager 
Beaver Unified School District main- 
tains a kindergarten, an elementary 
school, and a high school, its maximum 
rate will be 90 cents plus 75 cents or 
$1.65 per one hundred dollars of as- 
sessed valuation. Which means that the 
tax rate calculated for it is well in ex- 
cess of the maximum limit; so that the 


actual rate would be the maximum one 
of $1.65. 

























These maximum rates, like the re- 
quirement of allowing 10 per cent for 
possible tax delinquencies, were estab- 
ished during a time when economic 
conditions were much less favorable 
thin now. Many districts find it impos- 
‘ible to purchase a reasonable amount 
of satisfactory educational service for 
their children when they are held to 
such rates. Fortunately, they do not 
lave to remain under these ceilings. 
















Money needed to pay off school 
conds and their interest is raised by a 
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special bond interest and redemption 
tax which is not included under the 
maximums mentioned above. In addi- 
tion, special taxes may be levied for 
community services (such as after 
school and holiday recreation pro- 
grams), payment of the contributions 
required from the district toward non- 
certificated retirement, payment of dis- 
trict contributions to a local teachers 
retirement plan, and provision of break- 
fasts and lunches for needy children. 


Most important, however, is the fact 
that the tax limit for any school district 
may be raised by a vote of the people 
of the district. An election to raise the 
tax limit may be called by the govern- 
ing board on its own initiative; while, if 
10 per cent or more of the voters of the 
district petition for such an election, it 
must be called. The election must be 
to raise the ceiling by a specified 
amount. It may call for the raise to be 
for a definite number of years or for an 
indefinite time. In the latter case, the 
new ceiling is permanent unless it is 
raised or lowered as a result of a later 
election. At the present time, a very 
large number of districts are operating 
under tax limits that have been raised 
by this process. In fact, a majority 
of the elementary and high school stu- 
dents of California are being educated 
in districts operating under such raised 
tax ceilings. 


No tax minimums are in effect that 
are comparable to the ceilings. If a 
district is able to obtain enough money 
from basic State aid and other sources 
to operate its program, there is nothing 
in the law requiring it to levy taxes at 
all. So it may be that a few small 
districts receiving relatively large 
amounts of Federal money or other 
special kinds of income, are operating 
without a local tax. However, it would 
not be surprising if reports for 1954-55 
show that no such districts any longer 
exist. 


There are mandatory tax minimums 
that a district must meet to receive 
equalization aid from the State. These 
are 60 cents for elementary districts, 40 
cents for high school districts, and 30 
cents for junior college districts. As in 
the case of tax minimums, the rates for 
unified districts and other districts cov- 
ering more than one level of education 
are the sum of the rates for the separate 
levels. 


GARFORD G. GORDON 
CTA Asst. Director of Research 





CANDIA TO LEAD 
CTA TOUR INTO 
MEXICO IN JULY 





TOUR LEADER—John A. Candia, 
teacher of Spanish at Centennial senior 
high school, Compton, will be the tour 
leader of the CTA-sponsored bus tour 
of Mexico this summer. 

Having traveled extensively in Mex- 
ico and having a wide acquaintance 
among natives of the country, Mr. 
Candia is unusually well qualified to 
conduct the CTA group. 

The 33-day trip to major points of 
interest in Mexico, which will start 
from San Francisco on June 26, will 
cost $377 for CTA members who regis- 
ter. Those who join the group at Los 
Angeles will pay $10 less. 

The itinerary is described on page 
23 of the March CTA Journal. Descrip- 
tive literature is available by address- 
ing requests to CTA Special Services, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 

Application and a $50 deposit should 
be sent at once to NEA Division of 
Travel Service, 1201-16th St. NW, 
Washington 6, DC. Tour space cannot 
be guaranteed to late registrants. 


If you move this summer, be sure 
CTA has your new address before 
September 1. See page 40. 
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Principal Problem 


QO. Our Board recently selected a 
new principal for our school, promot- 
ing a teacher who had been holding 
the title of vice-principal. The Board 
acted in accordance with the super- 
intendent’s recommendation, but 
other teachers, some of whom hold 
necessary credentials, were not noti- 
fied regarding the vacancy, nor were 
placement services canvassed for 
candidates. Are there any regula- 
tions which state how a_ principal 
should be chosen? Is it ethical for 
the superintendent to favor one 
teacher over another who has more 
years of teaching experience? 

Ans. It is entirely normal for a gov- 
erning board to expect its superintend- 
ent to recommend individuals to fill 
staff vacancies. In such cases, the 
board either accepts the superintend- 
ent’s recommendation or asks him to 
submit another. Since the administra- 
tor is held responsible for the quality 
and functioning of his staff, this pro- 
cedure is generally recommended. 

There are varying theories on how 
a superintendent should arrive at his 
recommendations. Some feel that any 
qualified person within the staff should 
be given first choice. Others believe 
that qualified personnel in the district 
merely should be given opportunity to 
apply, along with candidates from 
placement services. There are no regu- 
lations as to what procedures an ad- 
ministrator must follow unless they are 
developed locally and adopted by the 
board. 

In respect to the question regarding 
a superintendent favoring one teacher 
over another, it would be normal for 
the superintendent to favor the person 
he considers best qualified by training, 
ability, and personality. Years in teach- 
ing do not necessarily indicate admin- 
istrative potential. 

Teachers association professional re- 
lations committees in several districts 
have requested the governing board to 
adopt a policy which requires the 
superintendent to notify all personnel 
regarding vacancies, thus giving staff 
members assurance that they will be 
considered when there are opportuni- 
ties for advancement or for preferred 
assignments. 
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Active In Campaign? 


O. If the CTA Ethics Commission 
is given some role in tenure dismissal 
cases, could it be predicted how the 
Commission would react to a dis- 
missal based on the teacher’s active 
participation in an election cam- 
paign, especially a local school board 
election? 

Ans. Since the State Ethics Com- 
mission of CTA has published a full 
statement regarding the ethics of 
teacher participation in political de- 
cisions (Journal, March, 1954), we could 
predict with reasonable assurance that 
the Commission would continue to up- 
hold the teacher’s full citizenship rights. 
The nature of the participation, how- 
ever, would make some difference. 

If the teacher’s activity were based 
on personal grudges or ambitions 
rather than on important issues affect- 
ing the general welfare of the schools 
and the teaching profession, political 
participation might be highly unethical. 
The full statement outlines the limits 
to political action, none of which in- 
fringes on the individual rights of a 
teacher or the right of a_ teachers’ 
organization to engage in group action. 
Precautions are counseled on the basis 
of expediency and judgment rather 
than on ethics. 


How About Politics? 


O. Our local teachers association 
adopted a motion to act as a group in 
urging the League of Women Voters 
to take an active part in the forth- 
coming school trustees election. Was 
it ethical fora CTA chapter to adopt 
such a resolution? 

Ans. Your question implies that the 
association had some definite prefer- 
ences which you hoped the League of 
Women Voters would share. You do 
not indicate that expression on these 
preferences was to be a part of the 
communication to the League. 

Certainly asking any or all local 
organizations to take an active part in 
school elections could be taken only 
as encouraging wide participation in 
school decisions. This is clearly a posi- 
tive act in fulfilling some ethical obli- 
gations of teachers. It should be 
commended. 





Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Secretary, CTA Ethics Commission 


> ee 


If there are clearcut issues involving 
the welfare of pupils, an effort to 
define these issues and even to publi- 
cize the stand taken on them by vari. 
ous candidates would be at least per. 
missible, and might be a_ professional 
responsibility. On some _ issues, the 
teachers might even campaign for can- 
didates supporting views which would 
best advance the public schools, while 
on others it would be advisable to see 
only that the issues are presented 
clearly so that the community can voice 
its preference. Exercise of good judg. 
ment will determine which course js 
sound. 

On the other hand, if the campaign 
is merely a matter of personalities, or 
if the issues are of the type which 
should be worked out within the school 
family without precipitating public con- 
troversy, teachers’ participation should 
be limited to casting their own votes. 
Stirring up community friction on prob- 
lems without first exhausting every pos- 
sible effort to find solution through 
democratic procedures within the staff 
and board is the type of activity to be 
avoided. 


Public Schools Week 


Q. What would you say is the 
purpose of a Public Schools Week 
event? Should it represent a normal 
program of the school or be a by 
“splurge” type of affair for which 
much special effort is expended? 

Ans. The major purpose of Public 
Schools Week is to interest parents and 
other citizens in their schools and to 
re-emphasize the importance of public 
education in a democracy. To fully 
exploit the values of such a special 
week does involve somewhat of 4 
“splurge.” 

A special effort should be so designed 
as to portray the normal program 0 
the school in a dramatic way. This 
may sound contradictory, but the it- 
tent is that special exhibits or events 
should give some concept of the total 
program, more than a parent would 
receive in a single visit to the school 
any one normal day. 

Observance of Public Schools Week 
frequently involves much extra work 
for teachers, but at the same time it 
presents an opportunity for teachers 
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simulate the community understanding 
which must be the foundation for com- 
munity support. 


Compare Retirement 


Q. Considering that 1 pay about 
three times as much for my teachers 
retirement system as I would for 
social security, is our program really 
better’ 1 wouldn't receive three times 
the benefits after 30 years of service, 
would 1? Is the difference based on 
the larger number of people who pay 
in to soctal security? 

Ans. To your last question, the 
answer is “no.” Actually, after 30 years 
of service at age 60 you would receive 
more than twice the monthly benefits 
under the present teachers’ retirement 
system as you would under social 
security at age 65. It is this difference 
in age which makes the biggest differ- 
ence. Actuaries tell us that the cost 
of our system would be reduced by 
one-third if we granted no_ benefits 
until the member reached age 65. 

Another factor affecting relative costs 
is that of recovering contributions. If 
you leave the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem, you can withdraw all your con- 
tributions along with accumulated 
interest. You cannot recover any con- 
tributions to social security. The only 
advantage I have heard advanced in 
arguments for social security coverage 
is that of dependency benefits. This 
undoubtedly will be the next major 
concern of the CTA retirement com- 
mittee if plan B improvements are in- 
corporated into teachers’ retirement 
this year. 


Not Fair or Legal 


Q. Teachers in our district re- 
‘eived their contracts for the 1955-56 
year early in April. Some of us 
would like to look for preferred 
pportunities, but the 20 days which 
we are allowed for consideration will 
be gone before we could get answers 
lsewhere. We would be jeopardiz- 
mg our positions here if we fail to 
‘ign. Is this fair to the teachers? 

Ans. Neither fair nor legal! Your 
board is not empowered by the Educa- 
tion Code to offer you a contract until 
May 1. You would have at least until 
May 20 to sign your acceptance. While 
Your governing board may be acting 
with the intention of assuring you that 
Your position is secure, its official action 
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ETHICS CASES REVIEWED 


STATISTICAL review of the 40 

major studies conducted by state 
and section Ethics Commissions since 
1949 was summarized this month by 
the CTA Ethics Commission. 

Nineteen cases were based primarily 
on the ethics of administrators, 18 
hinged on the ethics of teachers, and 
three involved general conflict and con- 
fusion without specific accusations re- 
garding individuals. 

Cases involving administrators, or 
community conflicts in which a super- 
intendent was the main subject of con- 
tention, were classified into three areas. 

Five of these cases found the super- 
intendent receiving either complete 
support or sufficient support that his 
community position was strengthened. 


Criticism Voiced 

In nine cases the superintendent was 
criticized more than he was praised. A 
change of administration resulted in 
five of these cases and in four of these 
five the administrator left the profes- 
sion. In the other four, the status of 
long-term contracts was such that dis- 
missal was impossible or the nature of 
the problem was such that correction 
could be achieved without change of 
personnel. 

In the other five administrator cases, 
praise and criticism were about evenly 


of re-electing you before May 1 is not 
valid. 

If this was done with the deliberate 
intention of getting the teachers under 
contract before they could seek other 
openings, and if the teachers feel that 
hesitancy to sign within the 20 days 
specified in law would jeopardize their 
positions, they could sign immediately 
and proceed to try elsewhere until May 
20. A request for release before that 
date should be granted, but the teacher 
could have the contract declared in- 
valid if release is denied. 

Since May 20 would be the normal 
time at which a teacher should make 
his decision regarding acceptance of 
employment, applications in other dis- 
tricts or in placement offices should be 
withdrawn at that time. 

If a board wishes to encourage its 
teachers by early notification, it can 
assure them that they will be re-elected 
at the first meeting in May. The actual 
offer of employment would come after 
that meeting. 


balanced. In two, the superintendents 
retained their positions. In three, super- 
intendents had already been dismissed 
and the ethics report was not suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant reinstatement. 


Some Are Dismissed 

Among the 18 cases involving the 
ethics of teachers, Ethics reports in six 
cases involving nine teachers supported 
board action where dismissals had been 
announced. 

In five cases, the teachers resigned 
or were dismissed in compliance with 
Commission recommendations. Teach- 
ers were criticized for unprofessional 
conduct in two cases but remained 
employed when they were able to cor- 
rect the censored practices. Six teachers 
in four cases were supported and either 
retained their positions or were assisted 
in obtaining better positions. One 
teacher’s credential was revoked despite 
CTA support. 

Under the head of “general conflict,” 
the Commission’s summary mentions 
three cases. 

Teachers, governing board, and 
principal were found in discordant 
turmoil in a case. An election cured 
the board problem and the principal 
had another trial which resulted in 
dismissal. The teachers with substand- 
ard credentials (the ones who had been 
causing some of the difficulty) are being 
replaced. 


Conflict Eased 

Teachers were victims of strained 
board-superintendent relations in an- 
other case. A commission suggested 
improved personnel policies, which are 
being followed, and the atmosphere has 
cleared. 

Mass dismissals precipitated the third 
case. A study both supported and criti- 
cized the board. But the board has 
carefully followed Commission recom- 
mendations to correct unsatisfactory 
practices. 

In summarizing Ethics activities over 
the last six years, the Commission 
pointed out that five teachers and four 
administrators have been removed from 
the profession as a result of studies. 
Five have been kept in the profession 
who otherwise would have left because 
of disgust or inability to find employ- 
ment. One was lost through creden- 
tial revocation when the factors which 
led to CTA support were not admis- 
sible as evidence in the legal hearing. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


CALIFORNIA 
LEADS AGAIN! 


For the third consecutive year, proj- 
ects entered by California in the 
Industrial Awards Competition spon- 
sored by Ford Motor Company, have won the largest 
number of cash prizes. A total of 712 entrants from 41 
states and territories were awarded cash prizes, with 162 
California students taking prizes. Next highest state was 
Pennsylvania, with 71 winners. 


VOCATIONAL Assemblyman Donald D. 
EDUCATION STUDY Doyle recently introduced 

into the California State Leg- 
islature Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 23, having as 
its purpose an over-all appraisal of the vocational education 
program during a 2-year period by an interim committee 
of the Legislature. Because population increases and a 
changing economy have brought about increasing need for 
adjustments in all phases of living, many changes have 
been made in public school programs. Just how well the 
program is meeting the current needs of the state, and what 
_ adjustments, if any, should be made, will be the problem 
confronting the newly-created Joint Legislative Committee 
on Vocational Education. 


SCHOOLS SERVE 
BUSINESSMEN 


Declaring that “public schools 
have a responsibility to serve the 
business community by establish- 
ing themselves as a reliable source of pertinent information 
for employers of high school graduates,” the CTA Public 
Relations Advisory Panel has issued a report recommending 
that three steps be taken in development of improved serv- 
ice to business: (1) counseling techniques should be im- 
proved; (2) revision made in method of keeping student 
records to include information needed for hiring purposes; 
(3) businessmen-educator meetings should be held to learn 
what information employers want about job-seeking gradu- 
ates and how schools can supply such information quickly, 
accurately and thoroughly. 


ANOTHER 
WINNER 


Although Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School of San Diego was among those 
schools receiving a principal award from 
Freedoms Foundation, the school was erroneously omitted 
from the listing in April CTA Journal. 


. California’s educational assist- 
ance program for children of de- 
ceased veterans? In a recent bulletin, 
the California Department of Veterans Affairs told the story 
of a 16-year-old girl who found a wallet and ended up 
being approved for educational assistance as a veteran’s 
dependent. Her decision to return the wallet led her to a 
man who became interested in her background, learned she 
was a veteran’s daughter, and asked if she knew about the 
program. Available to survivors of fathers and husbands 
killed in action or dead of injury or disease originating in 
military service, the educational assistance program can 
make a big difference to veterans’ families where income is 


DO YOU 
KNOW ABOUT 
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not high. Application for assistance should be made to 
State Department of Veterans Affairs in Sacramento. 


SANTA ANA SCHOOLS | Teaching practices of 
MAKE NEA JOURNAL _ teachers in Santa Ana City 

elementary schools, pub- 
lished by Santa Ana City Schools, have been so interesting 
that NEA Journal has requested permission to reprint them, 
The publication, “Promising Teaching Practices in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” describes techniques used by master 
teachers in Santa Ana. 


CHILDREN’S 
CAMP OPENS 


San Francisco State College Camp for 
Children will open July 1 for two 
three-week periods. The camp, lo- 
cated in the Sierra Buttes Recreation Area, Tahoe National 
Forest, will have an operational staff of trained counselors 
and a full-time registered nurse. Information may be 
obtained from Mr. York at the college. 


MAYFLOWER WILL 
SAIL AGAIN 


. only this time it will be 
Mayflower II, and she is in- 
tended as a gift from the 
British to the American people “as an expression of the 
enduring community of interest of our two countries.” The 
project, a permanent foundation to give scholarships to 
Americans in Britain, is financed entirely by British contri- 
butions. The second crossing is scheduled for September- 
October, 1956. 


PEOPLE AND 
PLACES 


Arnold W. Wolpert, CTA field repre- 
sentative, is the author of NEA Jour- 
nal article entitled, “They'll Never 
Get It Stopped!” describing what planning can do for a 
local association. @ Miss Margaret Chase and Dr. Robert 
Gillinghan. were honored guests at “Country Fair on a 
College Campus” held April 29-30 at the California State 
Polytechnic College in San Luis Obispo. An intercollegiate 
rodeo, livestock judging contests, poultry show, architec- 
tural display, a statewide high school mathematics contest 
and a barbecue complete with old-fashioned band concert 
and a tractor rodeo were all features of the two-day affair. 
@ Miss Mae Ransom, principal of Ynez School, Monterey 
Park, will retire at the end of this school year. A native of 
Iowa, Miss Ransom came to California in 1921 and has 
taught here ever since. @ “Point of Law,” a five-minute 
radio show which presents factual cases presented in terms 
of human interest, was recently cited by the Freedoms 
Foundation for “its contribution to a better understanding 
of the American way of life.” Screened for legal accuracy 
by local bar associations, the show is heard in Northern 
California over KCBS and in the south over KFI. @ Mrs. 
Billie Davis, the “Hobo Kid,” and Dr. Arthur Corey, CTA 
executive secretary, have been signed as featured speakers 
for Coachella Valley and western Riverside County sessions 
of the county teachers’ institute scheduled for November 
17-18. @ Dedication services were held April 24 at the 
new infirmary of the Southern California Teachers’ Home 
in Pasadena. Administered by the Bureau of Welfare of 
CTA Southern Section, the Home provides housing and 
care for retired teachers. @ Dr. Harold Spears, assistant 
superintendent of San Francisco schools and member of 
CTA Commission on Educational Policy, was named SF 
superintendent to succeed Dr. Herbert Clish on July 1. 
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Retirement Tax 





In a paragraph in the last column of 
page 14 (“To Tax, Or Not to Tax” by 
Will Hayes, March, CTA Journal) the 
statement is made that after the period 
of recovery is expired, all of the retire- 
ment allowance is subject to tax. Ac- 
tually, the deduction from the allow- 
ance, to determine the remainder which 
is subject to tax, as determined from 
the formula, is applicable throughout 
the life of the retired person, regardless 
of whether he lives one year or fifty 
years. Thus, if an individual was en- 
tiled to a retirement allowance of 
31800 per year, and the formula gave 
the reduction to determine the balance 
subject to tax as $300, the individual 
would pay tax on the remainder of 
$1500 for the remainder of his life. 

It happens, however, that only a 
small percentage of teachers is subject 
to the formula. I venture to say that 
90 per cent or more of them currently 
would be subject to the so-called three- 
vear rule. This rule simply says that if 
aretired person would recover the cost 
of his allowance within three years after 
retirement, then all of his allowance 
shall be free from income tax until 
full recovery is made. If we assume that 
the cost of the allowance to the indi- 
vidual (his contributions not including 
interest) amounts to $5000, and that 
his yearly allowance is $1800, we see 
that he will recover his full cost within 
three years. Under this three-year rule, 
the full $1800 is exempt from tax, until 
the individual has recovered his $5000. 
Thereafter, all of the allowance is 
subject to tax. 


RALPH R. NELSON, Actuary 
Sacramento 





























































Consult Tax Expert 


The sentence should have read “Each 
year during the retirement life of the 
teacher, he would omit $333.32 from 
goss income.” I’m grateful to Nelson 
or calling this to my attention and 
would repeat the advice that all teach- 
ets concerned with specific tax questions 
eek the counsel of a tax expert or a 
‘epresentative of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. . . . Youll be interested to 
iow that a considerable number of 
inquiries from teachers have come to 
me since publication of the article. One 
thing sure: the Journal is read! 


WILL HAYES 
Santa Barbara 
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Our Readers Write Us... 


State Colleges 


Reference is made to the CTA Jour- 
nal issue of March 1955, page 5. There 
is a section under the paragraph topic 
“Urge Expansion of State Colleges” in 
which it is reported that I have ex- 
pressed certain attitudes upon the issues 
mentioned. 


I have not vigorously opposed the Re- 
port of the Restudy on the Needs of 
California in Higher Education as a 
report because it does contain some 
good material. I do not agree with 
certain sections of the Report. I have 
said that the Report has yet to receive 
the complete review and endorsement 
of the Liaison Committee which repre- 
sents the State Board of Education and 
the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Two meetings have been held 
on the subject, and certain phases of the 
Report common to the Regents and the 
State Board of Education have been 
accepted. Some of the controversial 
recommendations have yet to receive 
action. 


I have not said that I will urge the 
passage of measures now before the 
Legislature calling for construction of 
several new state colleges. In fact, 
I have not taken any position on them. 
I have, however, said that I believe that 
the recommendation of the Restudy 
staff that no new colleges be established 
until 1965, a recommendation which 
has been approved by the Liaison Com- 
mittee, is not realistic. The criticism of 
this rests upon the fact that the Restudy 
staff has not placed any enrollment 
limit upon the existing state colleges or 
universities. They have, however, rec- 
ommended the expansion of the existing 
institutions. It seems to me that insti- 
tutions of higher learning or any other 
institutions can lose their effectiveness 
if they become too large and unwieldy. 
Then, too, at our present rate of growth, 
it seems to me that we will be called 
upon to decide upon the need for new 
institutions. 

ROY E. SIMPSON 


Supt. of Public Instruction 
Sacramento 


First to Admit Negroes 


I was very interested in Peter Con- 
my’s article on “Segregation in Califor- 
nia” in the March issue of the CTA 
Journal. Mr. Conmy might be interested 
in a little item that I found in a book 


entitled “History of Solano County 
Schools” written by Calvin Webster 
who was County Superintendent of 
Schools for Solano County in 1883 to 
1891. 


According to this account at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Education in Val- 
lejo on July 3, 1874, a resolution was 
introduced to abolish the colored school 
and to admit the colored pupils to the 
regular accredited schools. The action, 
according to the account, was fully 
discussed by members of the Board and 
citizens present. There was only one 
exception to the adoption of the change. 
The account states that with the adop- 
tion of the resolution, Vallejo Schools 
took the lead by being the first city in 
California to admit colored pupils to its 
schools. 


I, of course, do not know how au- 
thentic this account is, but thought it 
might be of some interest. 

PAUL E. CRABB 
Vallejo 


Not “Readily” .. . 


On page 4 of the March issue of the 
CTA Journal under Education, U.S.A., 
appears an item titled “English Most 
Readily Studied.” Someone has given 
the facts quoted from a government 
report an entirely erroneous interpre- 
tation. All three of the subjects men- 
tioned are required subjects in most 
schools. A greater percentage of U.S. 
high school students study English than 
any other subject because most schools 
require at least three years of English. 
How happy we teachers of this subject 
would be if we could teach only those 
who choose to study English! 


ELANOR M. ALLEN 
Azusa 


Comic Books 


Having just read, “It’s Still Murder,” 
by Fredric Wertham in the April 9 
issue of Saturday Review, the Comic 
Fact Kit article under Education, U.S.A. 
(p. 5, April Journal) caught my eye. 

I know nothing about the content of 
comic books . . . but from the lurid 
covers I have seen . . . I can guess the 
contents. It is my opinion that Mr. 
Wertham would be a more reliable 
source than the comic book industry 
itself for reporting contents of comics. 
Let me suggest that you read the 
Wertham article and recommend it as 
companion reading to Fact Kit for those 
interested in the industry’s program for 


self-regulation. 


BONNIE JEAN BROWN 
Downey 
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A high school forestry instructor (left) takes his turn with students in log bucking competitions at a recent Junior Logging 
Conference. The annual conference is considered an important part of high school forestry courses and is attended each year by 79 


to 125 students. The article below describes the recent development of forestry courses at the secondary level, a vital necessity ™ 


forested areas of California. 


N 


have always been the stock-in-trade of 


AGNIFICENT groves of redwoods 


and a thriving lumber industry 


the redwood region, but a course at the 
secondary level dealing in these com- 


Mr. 
Fort Bragg high school. Photographs for 


Clemens is forestry instructor at 


this article were provided by Redwood 
Region Conservation Council. 


modities was not introduced into the 
north of California until 
fifteen years ago. 


coast area 

Forestry is a “Johnny-Come-Lately” 
subject. The forestry course inaugu- 
rated at Santa Cruz high school in the 
early 1940's was the first course of its 
kind to be offered at the secondary 
level in the United States. 


Roger Clemens 


A little slow out of the st 
blocks, forestry education is beg! 
to lengthen its stride and is gra 
but surely gaining acceptance in 
the high schools in California’: 
ested areas. The first course und 
direction of Robert Burton won 
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Model of a heel boom log loader used in 
woods operations was made by forestry and 
lumbering students at South Fork high 
school, Miranda, Even the fine parts of the 
tongs were made by students. 


nition and fame throughout the tall 
timber country and set the stage for 
the growth and development of a new 
forestry educational program. 


Only Seven Years Ago 


In the fall of 1948, a course of for- 
estry was added to the curriculum of 
Grass Valley union high school, fol- 
lowed in order by the addition of for- 
estry courses at Willits high school 
(1950), Fort Bragg high school (1951), 
Southfork (Miranda) and Ukiah (1952), 
and Arcata and Fortuna (1953). Eu- 
teka high and El Dorado county high 
ae working toward courses in 1955. 
Within ten years it is anticipated that 
most of the high schools in California’s 
forest communities will offer courses in 
forestry. 

Forestry, as defined by Shirley W. 
Allen, Professor of Forestry, University 


ogging ; 

ys ot Michigan, is “a science, an art, a 
sity in business, and a public policy capable 
i, and occupied with, effecting con- 
tinuous production and management of 
lorests on suitable lands and the promo- 
tion of their beneficial use by mankind.” 
Forestry, in essence, is a group of 
tarting ubjects including dendrology (the 
inning @ ience of trees), silviculture (forest 
idually cultivi.tion), forest entomology, forest 
, all of @ pathology, forest soils, forest manage- 
’s for- @ “ent, mensuration, silvics, regulation, 
de- the @ “dmin stration, wood technology, forest 
0g- HH ono: iics, and other related subjects. 
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From time immemorial, mankind has 
lived in the forests, obtaining there his 
basic needs—food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Through the ages man has accumu- 
lated knowledge, often on a hit-or-miss 
basis, about his arboreal inheritance; 
but it was not until the end of the 19th 
century that the science of forestry, as 
an entity, finally emerged. Its begin- 
nings were marked by the establish- 
ment of the first forest station in Ger- 
many in 1863. This was the first use 
of research methods to build up a body 
of scientific knowledge as a founda- 
tion for forestry. 


Economic Necessity 


Recent studies in the redwood region 
point out that more than seventy per 
cent of the wealth of the region grows 
in the woods; that the bulk of the 
population derives all, or at least a 
part, of its income from the forest prod- 
ucts and allied industries. In the 
broadest terms, these studies included 
not only lumber, plywood, and other 
manufactured goods, but also recrea- 
tion, grazing, and commercial fishing. 


Other residents who do not receive 
their income directly from the forest, 
benefit indirectly by serving the forest 
worker and his family as well as the 
millions of annual visitors who seek out 
the recreational and aesthetic values of 
the world renowned Redwoo” Region 
forests. 


To meet the needs of the pupuiation, 
a realistic educational program for sec- 
ondary schools must include forestry. 


The first high school forestry courses 
were beset by the usual problems of 
any new course or change in the cur- 
riculum of a school. These problems 
are now largely resolved; the new 
courses are fairly well established; and 
a pattern is being set for state-wide 
courses that will undoubtedly follow. 


Forestry Teachers Needed 


The recruitment of forestry teachers 
was the first obstacle encountered in 
building up the program. Few teachers 
had any background in forestry; while 
professionally trained foresters, who 
might have been attracted to teaching, 
had little, if any, background in educa- 
tion. To further aggravate the prob- 
lem, professionally trained foresters 


An assistant ranger of the State Division 
of Forestry instructs forestry students in 
the use of an Osborne fire finder at the 
Mathison fire lookout in Mendocino county. 





held B.S. or higher degrees from 
Universities, but could not be accred- 
ited for teaching in secondary schools 
of California. As a matter of fact, 
forestry was not even accepted as a 
major field for the secondary creden- 
tial. Foresters, moreover, would have 
to be content with lower salaries if 
they wished to teach rather than prac- 
tice their profession. 


A secondary problem, of somewhat 
less importance, was the lack of a 
course outline or a suitable textbook 
for high school students in general 
forestry. The new teachers must impro- 
vise, using their own 
experience as a guide. 


training and 

In order to put a forestry course into 
high gear, a wide variety of technical 
equipment is desirable. This equip- 
ment, embracing such items as com- 
passes, increment borers, Gunter’s 
chains, Abney levels, cruisers’ sticks, 
hypsometers, wood sample kits, and 
transits, is expensive. Many schools 
could afford only the barest minimum 
of equipment. 


An early proponent of the high school 
forestry program, and one of its most 
active supporters, was the Redwood Re- 
gion Conservation Council. Cooperating 
with the high schools in the region, the 
State Department of Natural Resources 
and the State Department of Educa- 
tion, it sought out early solutions to 
the most vexing problems, and urged 
a program to enlarge and strengthen 
forestry education. 

As a positive means of recruiting 
forestry instructors, the RRCC Educa- 
tion & Training Committee is cooper- 
ating with the University of California’s 
Departments of Forestry and Education 
to encourage forestry majors, who are 
interested in teaching, to take educa- 
tion courses as electives in order to 





























qualify for the general secondary 


credential. 


Textbooks Now Ready 


A contribution by the State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources is a brand 
high school forestry textbook, 
written by professional foresters, which 
will be ready for distribution in the 
fall. This textbook will be the most 
up-to-date, authoritative book on the 
subject of general forestry. 

The forestry industries have been of 
real assistance to the new courses by 
generously lending their own forestry 
equipment for field work. In one 
instance, a Eureka equipment distribu- 
tor donated $200 to help finance a 
forestry course’s equipment needs. 

Forestry education has two facets: 
(1) it may be an academic course 
which is designed to give the student 
a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the forest and the forest com- 
munity and introduce him to a scien- 
tific approach to the problems of for- 
estry; or (2) it may follow the pattern 
of a vocational course aimed at training 
the student for a vocation in the forest 
industries. Both types of courses are 
now being offered. 


new 


The general course touches on all 
aspects of forestry. The student quickly 
learns that forestry is not a “snap 
course.” As he pores over scientific 
names for all the trees and plants that 
grow in the forest (he never dreamed 
there were so many) he realizes that 
forestry is a science. He may be a 
little puzzled as he studies the gross 
morphology of these plants or gets 
involved in their anatomy in order to 
classify and identify one from another. 
This phase of forestry, termed as 
dendrology, is basic. 


Many Difficult Subjects 


After he learns to recognize the 
trees, the student is ready to tackle 
more difficult subjects relating to the 
growth of trees (Silviculture), or the 
measurement and values of standing 
timber, logs, bolts, and finished forest 
products (Mensuration). He then be- 
comes engrossed in the study of forest 
economics. 

Later, he pursues topics relating to 
entomology and plant pathology in the 
study of insects and diseases that 


plague the forests. He seeks knowledge 
of forest fire behavior and its preven- 
tion and control. A second year course 
is designed to give him more detailed 
information about the forest and to 
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PREPARE FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 






























Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, first vice-president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and a member of the President’s Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education, is shown with Committee members James 
W. Hargrove (left) of Shreveport, La., and Judge Potter Stewart of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at a recent committee meeting at Washington. 


Mrs. Brown heads a subcommittee on “How can we get enough good teachers 
-and keep them?” This topic, and five others, will form the discussion agenda 
at the White House Conference November 28-December 1. 


The national conference will climax state educational meetings requested by 
President Eisenhower to help solve the Nation’s crucial school problems. Congress 
authorized the White House Conference on Education program and appropriated 
$700,000 to help states defray conference costs. Results of the 53 state and 
territorial conferences and of the national conference, together with findings from 
the studies now being made by the Presidential Committee, will be considered 
in a report to the President on the significant and pressing problems in the field 
of education. One hundred per cent participation of the 53 states and territories 
scheduled to take part in the program has been announced by Committee Chair- 


man Neil H. McElroy. 





introduce him to other phases of 
forestry. 

A school forest or a forest where the 
students can practice forestry skills or 
can discover for themselves a world 
of magnificent trees, luxuriant plants, 
and soft noises, is an essential part of 
any forestry course. A classroom is a 


poor substitute for the forest. 


Forest as a Classroom 


Out in the woods, the students 
quickly and easily identify flora and 
fauna. They observe the forest in a 
new light as they dig into the earth 
to study forest soils or plant roots. 








ee 


Although they have met foresters, 
loggers, and lumbermen at breakfast 
meetings during the school year, the 
students eagerly look forward to May 
and the Junior Logging Conference. 
Sponsored “by the Redwood Region 
Conservation Council, the Junior Log- 
ging Conference gives the students 
their first real opportunity to see 4 
logging show in its entirety; to meet 
and talk over the problems with the 
leading foresters and lumbermen o! the 
region; and to meet and exchange ideas 
with other forestry students. Its 4 
great show for everybody and a real 
highlight to the forestry courses. 
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Max Rafferty 






O attract qualified young persons 

into the teaching profession has 
become of late a passion with some of 
us, a Shibboleth with all of us, and a 
science with none of us. 

We in the profession have behaved 
much like Stephen Leacock’s famous 
horseman, who leaped upon his steed 
and rode madly off in all directions. 
Faced with the lowering clouds and 
menacing omens of unfavorable sta- 
tistics, we have uttered shrill cries of 
alarm but have done little organized 
thinking. 

We have enlisted the generous sup- 
port of national publications to drama- 
tze our wrongs and publicize our 
needs, and have succeeded mainly in 
frightening several thousand more 
youngsters out of potential majors in 
education. 

We have exhorted lay groups, 
memorialized legislatures, and passed 
enough resolutions to paper the Penta- 
gon. Results have been discouraging, 
to say the least. 























Two-Headed Monster 


The trouble seems to be that we are 
thrashing against the current of an his- 
torical trend. The particular trend we 
fnd ourselves up against is a two- 
headed variety, involving a long-term 
tise in pupil population and a simul- 
taneous downgrading of teacher status 
inthe public mind. A trend like this 
can be a very nasty customer to han- 
dle, much like certain of the multi- 
headed monsters of antiquity which 
existed apparently to provide exercise 
for folk heroes. Head Number One— 
the thriving baby business—is probably 
beyond our ability and inclination as 
educators to defeat. Head Number 
Iwo—the decline and fall of teaching 
& a reputable profession—seems more 
susceptible to a well-organized attack. 
This, incidentally, is the one thing it 
has not yet had to face. 

In this connection, public education 




























Mr. Rafferty is superintendent of Saticoy 
elemer'ary school district, Ventura county. 
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Recruitment Systematized 









and its practitioners during the past 
few years have been fair game for every 
conceivable sort of attack, from the 
slings and arrows of the super-intellec- 
tuals to the lead pipes of the various 


taxpayers’ associations. Anti - educa- 
tion propaganda has been organized, 
financed, and clever. Pro-education 
propaganda has been sporadic, ama- 
teurish, and inconsistent. 

The result has been predictable in 
the light of what usually happens when 
a willing tyro gets in the ring with a 
cagey pro. The amateur gets his brains 
knocked out. 


New Approach Needed 


What seems to be needed most is 
the professional approach. It is obvi- 
ously up to us as educators to sell 
education. More, if we are really serious 
about wanting a decent supply of 
teachers, we are going to have to sell 
our business to the only segment of 
the public which can furnish a perma- 
nent supply. The high school students 
of America compose this segment. No- 
body needs to be reminded that this 
group is tough to sell. 

Now, none of this is new. The need 
to sell teen-agers on teaching has been 
self-evident ever since the shortage 
began to pinch. The difficulty has been 
how to do it. We have approached the 
problem largely from an extra-curricu- 
lar angle, with emphasis on individual 
guidance, clubs, and Career Days. 
The results have been indifferently 
successful. 

It is ironic that we have had these 
same young people as a more or less 
permanent captive audience for many 


New booklet will help promote 
teaching as a career among 
young people . . . and taxpayers. 





years without knowing what to do with 
them. It is in the classroom that we 
teach the things we want them to 
know. It is there that we modify 
behavior. It is there that we have 
done virtually nothing to interest them 
in a career vital beyond expression to 
the nation’s survival. 

We have done little to sell teaching 
in our classrooms because we haven't 
known how. We have had no books 
and no teaching units. 

Something is being done in this con- 
nection. The end product should be 
of interest to all of us who are in the 
high school area of education, unless 
we have already decided to throw in 
the sponge. Coming off the California 
Education Press this summer is a new 
text book called “Public Education—A 
Unit for High School Students,” based 
largely upon research conducted over 
the past five years by Dr. Emery 
Stoops, national president of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The book is just what its title 
implies. It is short—fifty pages or so 
—selling for less than a dollar. Its six 
chapters are organized in unit form, 
with bibliographies, audio-visual aid 
sources, and selected periodical listings 
for each chapter. Written in outline 
format and aimed strictly at a high 
school audience, it may accurately be 
termed propaganda. 


A “Selling” Aid 
It is propaganda with a twist, how- 
ever. It sells public education to future 
taxpayers, voters, and legislators. Im- 
portantly, it sells teaching as a career 
to the very people we have been trying 
(Continued to page 31) 





“Public Education—A Unit for High School Students,” described by the 
author in this article, will soon be published by California Education Press, 
a subsidiary of CTA Southern Section. Further information may be obtained 
from CTA-SS, Special Services, 612 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17. 
More than 8000 copies of “Careers in Education,” published by CTA last 


September, are now in use in California high schools. 


Directed to high 


school and junior college students, the 70-page, 2-color, attractively 
designed booklet has been widely hailed as an effective recruitment aid 


among young people. 
quantities. 


Single copy price is 35 cents, with discount for 
Bibliographies and other aids are available from CTA-TEPS 


Commission, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. Additional helps are expected 
to result from the Governor’s Conference on Education and the forthcoming 


White House Conference on Education. 


J.W.M. 
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We Have Remedial Reading in Europe, too 


Lhe CTA Commission on Educational Policy, meeting 
in Santa Barbara late in March, spent an hour in earnest 
discussion of a book by Rudolf Flesch, “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read,” not knowing that the CTA Journal had 
gone to press with critical comment (see pp. 42-43-44- 


45-48 April CT AJrnl). 


As a result of the discussion, Dr. William Brownell, 
dean of the School of Education of the University of 
California, was urged to have his faculty prepare a 
factual analysis of the errors in the Flesch book. This 
project is already under way and a leaflet should be 
ready for distribution by the end of May. 


At the April 9 meeting of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, the Commission recommended that “the Council 
go on record as decrying the danger in a book such as 
“Why Johnny Can't Read,” by a man who is writing 


Bjorn Karlson 


In Why Johnny Can't Read, R. Flesch 
states that “there are no remedial read- 
ing cases . . . practically anywhere in 
the world except in the United States” 
(p. 2). He points out that the Euro- 
pean countries do not have such cases, 
the reason being that they use a pho- 
netic approach to reading. Since this 
is used as a rather weighty argument in 
this book, many people have asked me 
about actual conditions in Europe with 
regard to the occurrence of reading dis- 
ability cases. The question is referred 
to me because of my experience as an 
elementary teacher in Norway and my 
current teaching assignment in “Read- 
ing Difficulties” at San Diego State 
College. 

Rather than answer briefly that there 
are also children in Europe who can't 
read, I shall make a brief comparison 
of the American and European ap- 
proaches. There are four aspects to the 
problem. (1) Diagnosis. What is a read- 
ing disability case? (2) Incidence. 
What is the extent of such problems in 
the schools? (3) Causation. To what 
causes are those reading difficulties 
attributed? (4) Treatment. What is 
being done for the children? 

Diagnosis. We find practically uni- 
form agreement in various countries that 
a child whose reading level is more 
than one year below expectancy is a 
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of instruction.” 


outside his field of specialization; that the CT Vv! 
out its fallacies and inaccuracies; and that it warn the 
people of the State against accepting what appears to be 
an easy panacea for a very important and comple~ area 


pom 


Concerned about a single charge in the book, the 


helow. 


reading disability case. This expectancy 
is determined by the child’s perform- 
ance in other subjects and in an intelli- 
gence test. 


Disability Is Widespread 


Incidence. Research in the United 
States has revealed that 10 to 15 per 
cent of all school children are reading 
disability cases, with boys outnumber- 
ing girls by about three to one. Ina 
very extensive study in England (15,- 
515 cases) F. J. Schonell found that 
12 per cent were reading disability 
cases. (This is exactly the per cent 
found by Marion Monroe in her famous 
study.) M. E. Hill, also in England, 
found that 13 to 15 per cent of 2900 
children were reading cases. Hallgren, 
in Sweden, estimated that 10 per cent 
of all Swedish school children are cases 
of specific reading disability. Similar 
figures, depending upon the definition 
of a reading disability case, are found 
in other countries. It is also universally 
found that boys by far outnumber 
girls. It should be noted that, in all 
such instances, intelligence is taken into 
consideration. 

Causation. One of the big differences 
between the European and the Ameri- 
can approaches to reading disability 
regards causation. In Europe there has 
been a strong tendency to use the terms 
dyslexia and wordblindness, explaining 
the problem as one of a neurological 


Journal asked Miss Louise Weller of San Diego, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, to contact Dr. Bjorn Karlson for 
a statement on remedial reading in Europe. Dr. Karlson 
was born and raised in Norway, taught elementary 
school there, came to the United States in 1949, and 
received his M.A. and Ph. D. at the University of Min- 
nesota. His doctoral dissertation, soon to be published, 
is on the subject of remedial reading, drawn from inter- 
national experience. He is now an assistant professor 
at San Diego State College. His brief statement appears 
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deficiency. Numerous attempts to abol- 
ish the use of these terms have been 
made recently, particularly among edu- 
cators. However, medical people persist 
in using the term dyslexia and continue 
to study reading difficulties as medical 
problems. For example, a Swedish 
neurologist concluded that specific 
dyslexia “with a high degree of proba- 
bility, follows a monohybrid autosomal 
dominant mode of inheritance.” 

But educators and psychologists agree 
to a great extent that most reading 
difficulties are “due primarily to failures 
of the pupil to acquire techniques that 
might have been acquired had the right 
guidance and instruction been given at 
the right time.” (A. I. Gates in The 
Improvement of Reading). 

Treatment. There are also some dif- 
ferences with respect to the treatment 
and handling of reading disability cases. 
Diagnosis of wordblindness often im- 
plies incurability. In Sweden, for 
example, some children have been ex- 
cused from school work and examina 
tions upon certification by a physician 
that they are wordblind. Many edv- 
cators are reacting strongly against this 
practice and their answer is remedial 
reading. The trend is toward a kines 
thetic approach, employing sandpaper 
letters and words, tracing, etc. 
Europe Has Its Problems, Too 

In Gothenburg, I saw more elaborate 


remedial reading material than | have 
(Continued to page 28) 
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New Look has indeed become a part of the 
American school system. 
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with motion pictures and the increasingly 
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today they are as much a part of the edu- 
cational scene as the blackboard. 


Through its Film Library, General Petroleum 
is able to provide schools throughout the 
West with highly entertaining educational 
movies. Non-commercial in nature, these 
sound motion pictures cover a wide range 
of subject matter and are suitable for many 
types of curricula. 
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PLAN designed to provide CTA recurs one 
members with supplemental salary 
when regular income stops was ap- 
proved by the State Council of Edu- 
cation at its April 8 meeting at Asilo- wore 
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The new CTA Income Protection ete 


Plan administered by Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Evanston, 
Illinois, had been studied in detail by 
the CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance 
and had been endorsed by the CTA 
Board of Directors. The Advisory 
Panel had studied and developed a 
unique plan and nine companies sub- 
mitted bids. Washington National filed 
the lowest bid. 


The board of directors appointed an 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Janu- 
ary 1950. The panel began its work 
and recommended the California Cas- 
ualty CTA Auto Insurance program 
the next year. In 1952 the CTA Blue 
Cross hospitalization plan was an- 
nounced. Now, in the summer of 1955, 
the panel has completed an exhaustive 
study, resulting in the CTA Income 
Protection plan. 


Protection of Income Added 


The CTA plan will provide liberal 
daily cash benefits for California teach- 
ers. The plan is coordinated with sick 
leave and will provide a low cost means 
of assuring teachers of an income when 
disability strikes. Benefits will be paid 
for regular teaching days after the ex- 
piration of accumulated sick leave. 

The plan is designed to dovetail with 
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other CTA sponsored insurance pro- 
grams and represents a forward step in 
making it possible for CTA members 
to secure the best in benefits at a mini- 
mum of premium. The CTA has been 
able to take advantage of its potential 
buying power, thus providing Califor- 
nia teachers with advantages not avail- 
able in the usual individual policy. 


Benefits Attractive 

Specifically, the plan will provide 
indemnity of $10 to $15 per day, de- 
pending on the amount of cumulative 
sick leave earned. Benefits may con- 
tinue as long as two years. The teacher 
may begin to draw reimbursement from 
the company the day following the 
last day of accumulated sick leave. 
Payment will be made only for normal 
school days when the teacher would 
have been on duty before prolonged 
illness or accident caused absence. 

The premium cost will be $18 per 
year per member. CTA Income Pro- 
tection Plan will be available only to 
CTA members who are members of 
local CTA chartered units where 50 
per cent of the members are enrolled 
in the plan. 





In September, local chapter presi- 
dents will receive detailed instructions 
regarding the steps to be followed in 
making the Group Income Protection 
Plan available to teachers in each local 
chartered unit. Full information con- 
cerning the plan, its benefits, and its 
advantages will also be provided. Sal- 
aried representatives of the company 
and CTA Field Representatives will be 
available to assist local chapters. 

In its two years of study and an- 
alysis, the Advisory Panel developed a 
plan of Income Protection best suited 
to California teachers. In addition to 
having a practical low cost program 
supplementary to sick leave which will 
pay benefits for teaching days when 


‘disabled, the panel wished to have the 


plan underwritten by a well qualified 
company. After meeting representatives 
of nine companies, the Washington 
National Insurance Company of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, was selected. 


Company Is Sound 

Washington National is a leader and 
a pioneer in the highly specialized field 
of teacher group income protection. 
The company has over 30 years of e 
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THROUGH THE COMBINED EFFORTS OF THE 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


and the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


a new 


CTA GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 


will soon be available. Full details will be announced shortly. 


ENDORSED BY STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
AND CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Washington National is honored and pleased to announce that the State 
Council of Education and the CTA Board of Directors have fully endorsed 
and sponsored the Income Protection Plan for members of California 
Teachers Association. The Company will strive to justify the confidence 
demonstrated by your leaders. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


| 416 West Eighth Street 681 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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perience and provides teacher group 
insurance for more than 2,500 local 
teachers’ associations located in 45 
states. It is sponsored and endorsed 
by twelve state teachers’ associations. 
Investigation revealed that the com- 
pany excels in giving good service in 
connection with teacher group plans. 

Financially, the company measures 
up to the highest standards. It has 
assets of more than $193,000,000 and 
an annual premium income of over 
$60,000,000. Washington National is 
an old line legal reserve stock company. 
The company has more than one billion 
of life insurance in force, in addition 
to other lines of insurance. 

Two special group insurance offices 
are maintained in California, one in 
Los Angeles and one in San Francisco. 
Home office trained representatives will 
assist in installing and servicing the 
CTA Group Income Protection Plan. 

Preliminary preparations are being 
made now for the installation, through 
local chapters, of the plan, which will 
be ready to go when schools open next 
fall. The CTA is pleased to take this 
important step as another valuable 
service for CTA members. 


FRANK W. PARR, 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
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Red Blutf Teacher Pitches In 


O a handsome, quiet voiced teacher project was bound to cost some money. 
in Red Bluff, it didn’t seem reason- A capable person could not be expected 
able to TALK so much about summer to put in the time that would be 
recreation. If people decided that their required without pay. 
boys and girls needed such a program, They also agreed that there was just 
the next thing one hitch. They had no money. 


to do was to But the teacher, Donald G. McKay. 
get it under an instructor of mathematics at Red 
Way. Bluff high school, seemed unconcerned 

Everyone’ with the question of money. He offered 
agreed it was to donate his services for a full six 
needed. They weeks during the summer of 1953. 
agreed that 


some compe- Group Starts Program 





tent man So began the summer recreation and 
should be _ crafts program in Red Bluff, a com- 
Donald McKay found to get munity of about 6,000. The Red Bluf 


the program going and to supervise it Recreation Association was founded, 
during the coming summer months. with a newspaper man, a radio station 
And almost everyone agreed that the manager, two ministers, three teachers, 










y Say when-say whore 


.-.and Greyhound “VPS” will arrange your complete vacation! 


VPS—Vacation Planning Service is yours 
at any Greyhound Travel Bureau. (It’s free!) 
Expert counselors make your hotel or resort 
reservations, schedule transportation, arrange 
special sightseeing or entertainment. 

Or—if you choose—Greyhound will tailor a 
delightful Expense-Paid Tour especially for 
you! See the examples below. 


The smart ‘‘Highway 
Traveler” bus, and the 
sensational new “‘Sceni- 
cruiser’’ (right) offer 
smooth Air Suspension 
Ride, air conditioning. 














ee ae on 
i | 
i 1 
Typical Vacation Tours—Typical Low Prices | FREE! VACATION-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA | 
Available from anywhere in America—to any of |! : : 
America’s popular vacation spots, great cities, — = eae an a tie titi ie 
National Parks! These tours include hotels, round- | a aan - 
i i i i i ? mane Address_. i ee aa 
trip transportation, special sightseeing. : peor sen, ! 
CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE ; showing dozens of City & Stat ' 
21 days from Detroit 6 days from New York ' Tour prices and va- ny ate neeneennneeenemnncencacennnreneees eam | 
sie aan cee cise a ier nnn 2 «Oe Send me special infor- 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 14 days GREAT SMOKIES 7 doys , canbe a te te ee 
/ from Cleveland....$118.00 from Chicago..... $100.00 , 
: YELLOWSTONE PARK OLD MEXICO 1 4 prefer (check one) __[ Individual Tour ["] Escorted Group Tour | 
\ 8 days from Los Angeles 16 doys from St. Louis : ; 
ok. \ie eel > sok cecancpwess €2 $188.70 | G D 
i U.S. tax Extra. Prices subject to change. : R E Y H a? U N @ 
ae ee ene sind at aan seiecaieiacicitac a 
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, police officer ana various others pro- 
viding leadership. 

The summer’s activities began slowly, 
vith comparatively few boys and girls 
aking part, but participation grew 
steadily. For six weeks during June 
nd July, McKay supervised playground 
ctivities each weekday morning and 
«an baseball and softball league games 
luring late afternoon and evening 
hours. 

By the end of this trial period, the 
project had proved its worth and had 
yon enthusiastic support. Early in 
1954 the Recreation Association was so 
vell established that it could begin to 
aise funds and to plan expanded 
ctivities for the next summer. 

During the summer of 1954 McKay 
onducted a playground program from 
june 14 to August 1. Supervised games 
included baseball, softball, ping pong, 
roquet, badminton, paddle tennis and 
basketball. He organized a_ well 
tended class in copper craft. Total 


ittendance for the 39 days came to 
1.173. 


He Directs Activities 


In addition, the association sponsored 
r assisted with a city softball league, 
: Kiwanis softball league, a baseball 
linic for elementary and high school 
boys, a teen-age city baseball team and 
| swimming meet. More than 4,500 
voung people and adults participated 
ind were spectators at these events. 

The Red Bluff Recreation Associa- 
‘ion is now well established. The people 
t Red Bluff will long remember, how- 
ever, that this outstanding community 
program might have foundered at its 
beginning had it not been for the work 
t one person—a teacher—Donald G. 
McKay. His devotion to his community 
ind to boys and girls led him to give 
his time and energy when they were 
most needed. 

The Youth Activities and Welfare 
Committee of the California Teachers 
\sociation has taken formal action to 
honor Mr. McKay for his services to 
boys and girls during out-of-school 
hours and in addition to all his regular 
luties as a teacher. He is the first of 


‘everal teachers the CTA Journal will 
recogr 11zZe. 


It is the conviction of members of 
the CTA Youth Activities and Welfare 
ommittee that the devotion of Mr. 
McKay to children and youth will be 


‘ound to be typical of many California 
teachers, 


WALTER MAXWELL 
CTA Field Representative 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industrial mir- 
acle? It’s true... for today’s clothing industry is one of the most efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift produc- 
. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


tion in history . . 







































Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms, 
sheep ranches and huge synthetic-fiber 
plants, railroads moved the raw materials 
to the yarn-spinning mills. 


Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh, swift rail delivery of fabrics is im- 
perative. This cutting room is part of an 
elaborate assembly line. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 


Pan. 


Modern power looms weave at incred- 
ible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of designs, tex- 
tures and finishes in demand today. 





Expertly tailored and up-to-the-minute 
in style, the finished clothing appears at 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation . . . and 
doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18, 
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ON YOUR WAY 
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NEW FAST SCHEDULE 


Tevet east in new luxury on The Canadian, Canadian Pacific’s 
most modern train and Canada’s first and only Scenic Dome 
Streamliner. Built of sparkling stainless steel, powered by 
smooth riding Diesels, distinctive Canadian decor. Also The 
Dominion with its Scenic Domes and convenient schedules. 
Coach passengers as well as tourist and first class never had so 
much comfort and luxury—all this at no extra fare. The longest 
(2,881 miles), most spectacular Dome ride anywhere. 





This way east and back costs only a few dollars 
more fare from California points, returning any 
U.S. line. Ask about Family Fare plans. See your 
travel agent or Canadian Pacific, 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, MIchigan 8337 or 185 Post 
Street, San Francisco 8, DOuglas 2-0134. 


THE BANFF ROUTE EAST 





REMEDIAL READING 
IN EUROPE, TOO 


(Continued from page 22) 


encountered anywhere in the United 
States. There is also a very strong 
interest in Denmark in the problems of 
reading, with a separate journal, “Laese- 
pedagogen” (The Reading Teacher). 
devoted entirely to this topic. Norwe- 
gian teachers wishing specialized train- 
ing in remedial reading frequently go 
to Denmark, although the Norwegian 
Ministry of Education has recent 
subsidized a program for the training 
of remedial reading teachers. In Eng- 
land, the remedial approaches appear to 
be more similar to the ones used in this 
country. 


The above is not an attempt to give 
an exhaustive review of the literature 
and the research on reading difficulties 
in Europe. It is designed to point out 
that reading difficulties do exist in 
Europe to approximately the same 
degree as in the United States despite 
the considerably greater emphasis upon 
the phonetic approach in Europe. 


Before many questions about the 
relationship between reading difficulties 
and phonetics can be answered, more 
research is needed, first of all regarding 
the extent of reading disability in 
countries with a highly phonetic lan- 
guage as compared with that in coun- 
tries with a less phonetically consistent 
language. In many countries, there is 
little information about children’s read- 
ing achievement, probably due to the 
fact that it has not been studied 
extensively. 


No Relation to Phonetics 

Calling a child a reading disability 
case would require at least a reading 
test and an intelligence test, and such 
tests have not been developed. The 
small amount of evidence available 
seems to indicate that the incidence of 
reading disability is little if at all related 
either to the phonetic structure of the 
language being learned or to the way 
reading is being taught. As in so many 
instances when large groups of people 
are being compared, we find that the 
variations within the groups or coun- 
tries are much larger than the differ- 
ences between the groups. This is very 
definitely true of children’s reading in 
various countries. 


“Johnny” seems to be an international 
y 
figure. 
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STATE COUNCIL... 

(Continued from page 9) 
the problems of the state’s growth and 
added that he believed the state super- 
intendent should continue to be elected 
by the people, rather than appointed 
by a state board. 


Officers Are Named 

Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, Compton, 
was reelected chairman of the board 
of directors and president of CTA to 
begin his third term. 

Jack Rees, Hayward superintendent 
of schools, was reelected vice president 
of the board and was appointed chair- 
man of the important Legislative 
committee. 

Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary 
and treasurer of CTA since 1947, was 
offered a new four-year contract by 
the board. He accepted. 

New board members, who took their 
places at a brief meeting following the 
final Council session, were Mrs. Helen 
Von Garden, Ben Kellner, and J. Stan- 
ley Brode. 


New Board Members 

Mrs. Von Garden, former president 
of the Bay Section, is an elementary 
teacher at St. Helena, Napa county. 
Mr. Kellner, formerly Central Section 
president, teaches mathematics at East 
Bakersfield high school. Mr. Brode, 
former Southern Section president, was 
reelected to a second term as repre- 
sentative of CTA’s largest Section. He 
teaches in Santa Monica. 


Policy Appointments 

Two vacancies on the Commission on 
Educational Policy were filled by the 
appointment of Miss Lyylie Gleeten of 


CANDIDATE—Elizabeth Yank, Marys- 
ville, center, consults with supporters 
regarding her candidacy for president of 


NEA Classroom Teachers Department. 
Election will be held at the annual CTD 


conference in connection with NEA Dele- 
gate Assembly July 4. 


La Canada and Guy Jaggard of Bakers- 
field. One vacancy remains on the 
powerful 14-member commission: a 
representative of higher education. 

Sarah Carter of Eureka was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Moral and 
Spiritual Values committee, leaving a 
similar position on the new Public Re- 
lations advisory panel. Stuart Dufour 
of Salinas was named chairman of the 
PR panel. 


Two Are Honored 


Erwin Dann, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Fresno and former 
CTA president, retired from the board 
after serving a legal limit of two terms. 
Dr. Rex Turner, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Oakland, similarly 
retired from the board but will remain 
a member of the State Council. The 
two men were given a rousing ovation 
for their long service to CTA. JWM 


DANN AND TURNER HONORED—President Bob Gillingham, speaking to the 
State Council, praises the distinguished services of Erwin Dann and Dr. Rex Turner, who 
retired from the Board of Directors after two full terms. Dann served as CTA president 
1947.50 and Turner 1950 to 1953. The Council applauded the two men warmly. 
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“COLORS 


BACK AGAIN — 
BETTER THAN 
EVER! 


Now in tubes with 
REMOVABLE TIP 


for Decorating, Painting, 
Marking on Cloth, Glass, 
Pottery, Wood, Leather, 
Metal, Paper, etc. 


This sensational 
right - from-the-tube 
decorating paint now 
has a removable tip 
that can easily be 
cleaned to prevent 


clogging. 


Now in 12 washable, long-lasting 
colors—in single tubes and sets. 

Send for free folder showing how 
to decorate with New Improved 
AMAZART. Write Dept. ST-55. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Division Office: 
5636 East 61st St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


CSFA 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 5 - AUGUST 12 
Approved for Veterans 
DRAWING: PAINTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS - SCULPTURE 


Art Education Courses 
for Teachers 


Write or Phone 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
800 Chestnut St, San Francisco - ORdway 3-2640 
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ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks .. . 
air conditioned bedrooms .. . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 

renee ae Wisconsin & 
Miheauhes. — a i 
TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
616 E. Erie St. “The Mart’ 
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Model 78 


Another 
Bargen 
Creation... ¥ 


<S 

The new Soliform table joins the Staput- 
Movable desk in the General line. It’s 
functional, beautiful, and sturdy. The Soli- 
form and the Academy chair control posture 
scientifically. Moves easily and quietly, 
stands firmly on Neoprene shoes. Model 78 
is the Soliform table with lift-lid book box. 
Model 76 is without book box. (Open front 
book box available for Model 76.) Natural 
wood, plastic or Fibreglass tops available. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

@ Palette-shaped top aids writing 

@ Moves easily but stands firmly 

@ Maximum work area, minimum space 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Featuring the designs of 

, William James Bargen 

gener al rf School Equipment Co. 
869 Hersey St. St. Paul 14, Minn. 


30 











Glendale Teachers Have Holiday Frolic 


Alfred Newsom, principal of La Crescenta elementary school, won the “Grand Prize,” 
two round trip tickets to fly Western Air Lines to San Francisco, at the March 10 dinner 


meeting of 425 Glendale teachers. Since “Holiday Frolic” was the theme of the annual 
dinner of Glendale Teachers Association, the stage drop was a ten-foot world, and 


teachers from twenty-five schools decorated the tables to represent various nations. 


CALIFORNIA EDUCATION CLUBS CONTINUE TO GROW 


Composed of high school students who expect to be teachers, CSTA-CTA- 


sponsored California Education Clubs are being chartered in many communities 
throughout the state. Here are the charter numbers and names which have been 
authorized since January 20, 1955: 


9 
10. 
an. 


12. 


13. 


Sanger Future Teachers’ Club, Sanger union high school, Fresno county. 
Marms & Masters, Pleasant Hill high school, Coritra Costa county. 

The Echelons, Morningside high school, Los Angeles county. 

The Pedagogue Club, Inglewood high school, Los Angeles county. 

Dana Junior Teachers, Richard Henry Dana junior high school, Los Angeles 
county. 

Lemoore High School Future Teachers Club, Lemoore high school, Kings 
county. 


. San Diego High School Twig Benders, San Diego high school, San Diego 


county. 

Colton Future Teachers of America, Colton union high school, San Bernardino 
county. 

Chaffey Future Teachers Club, Chaffey high school, San Bernardino county. 
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RECRUITMENT . . . 


(Continued from page 21) 


to reach. Nothing quite like it has ever 
heen nade available to the schools on 
a textbook level. 

Each chapter sells a different aspect 
of education. Chapter titles include 
“How the Public School Began,” “What 
the Public School Is Today,” “The 
Public School Teacher,” “What Public 
Education Does for Me,” “What Public 
Education Does for My Country,” and 
“What I Can Do for Public Education.” 

Here, then, is a self-contained, pack- 
aged device for selling education. 
Written by a recognized authority, it 
should receive a warm welcome on the 
classroom desks of high schools all 
over the country. Especially should it 
be welcomed by those who have been 
worried over the absence of a systema- 
tized, curricular approach to the prob- 
lem of teacher recruitment. 

After all, it’s about time educators 
caught up with the times. Modern 
techniques of salesmanship and adver- 
tising have much to teach us, and we 
should not scorn them because of the 
fear of losing some imaginary dignity. 
Such dignified professions as medicine 
have for a long time been glamorizing 
themselves for all they were worth, 


ind very successfully, too. Physicians 
have been popularized as “men in 
white” without noticeable loss of 


repute, and no one to my knowledge 
has ever contended that calling a 
famous nurse “the lady with the lamp” 
has been a hindrance to the recruit- 
ment of nurses. 

Maybe we need a new terminology 
in education. The term “educational 
laboratories” as applied to schools 
might, if gently promoted on a nation- 
wide level, bring a few thousand more 
volunteers into our thinning ranks. 
Girls who shy away instinctively from 
the word “teacher” might be much 





BIPARTISAN COMMITTEE 
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more amenable to the idea of becom- 
ing an “educational technician.” 
Modern Methods Needed 

In short, we had better adopt the 
successful devices of the twentieth cen- 
tury in selling education. If this is 
going to require classroom units, texts, 
and systematized instruction, as Dr. 
Stoops contends, then we had better 
get started. If it is going to take intelli- 
gent advertising and modern business 


in anette so wii 








methods to get results, we had better 
do that, too. 

One thing is certain. We're not going 
to beat the teacher shortage by closing 
our eyes and pretending it isn’t there. 
We must have new teachers, thousands 
of them and good ones. If we don't 
get them in a hurry, our way of life is 
headed for the historical dustbin. We 
had better reconcile ourselves to what- 
ever it will take to get them. 


a ae ee, 


Wh 
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Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 


Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser- 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim is to 


collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


| 
The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
| of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
into 4 teams; captains of which see that pic- 
tures are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 
stories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 


Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 


be checked. 

















TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


National City Bank Travelers Checks are just like a personal body- 
guard! They protect your travel funds against loss or theft wher- 
ever you go... leaving you free to enjoy your trip without money 
worries. Readily accepted everywhere like cash. If lost or stolen, 
they are promptly refunded in full. In denominations of $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


Great for going places 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Which Pacific Cruise Is Yours? 











: Sai Francisco aboard 

T STUDY TOURS: Sail from San 
Wei Liner S.S. President Cleveland on June 15, or 
the S.S. President Wilson July 8. Enjoy a gay, sea vaca- 


‘on while earning college credits. 
= All-inclusive fares from $1355 plus $26.10 tax. 





CARGOLINER CRUISES: 7 weeks of leisure at sea and 
adventure ashore—in Japan, Hong Kong and the Philip- 
pines. Modern comfortable Cargoliners. All rooms outside 
and with bath. Sailings twice monthly from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. Fares from $850. 















i nd the 
CALIFORNIA via Havana a 
Panama Canal in 16 to 18 days. World ee ae 
auto rates. The S.S. President Polk sails on ~ vas . 
President Monroe on July 93. Fares from $550 p 


NEW YORK TO 





“America’s Global Fleet” 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT _ 


L IN E S___ 311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNI 





Th 


A 


CALENDAR 


of Coming Events 


May 3—California Congress of Par. 
ents and Teachers; board of managers 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

May 4-6 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual state con. 
vention, Los Angeles. 

May 6-7—C.E.S.A.A., central review 
board; meeting of co-operative research 
project; San Francisco. 

May 7--CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department, Central Section; executive 
board meeting; Fresno. 


May 7—CTA Central Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Fresno. 


May 7—CTA _ Southern 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 


Section; 


May 7—California Elementary 
School Science Association; northern 
association meeting; Chico. 


May 7—California Elementary 
School Administrators Association; 
southern section meeting; Norwalk. 


May 7—CTA Central Coast Section; 
Classroom Teachers Department; 
breakfast; Santa Cruz. 


May 13—CTA Northern Section, 
Classroom Teachers; meeting; Orland. 


May 13-14—CSTA Council meeting; 
Asilomar. 

May 14—CTA Northern Section; 
council meeting; Orland. 


May 14—CTA Southern Section; 
council meeting; Los Angeles. 


May 14—CTA Central Coast Sec- 
tion; council meeting; Santa Cruz. 


May 18—California Scholarship Fed- 
eration; northern regional conference; 
Del Paso Heights, Sacramento. 

May 20—CTA Bay Section; execu- 
tive committee meeting; San Francisco. 

May 21—CTA Southern Section; 
presidents’ conference; Los Angeles. 





May 21—California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators; board 
of directors meeting; Fresno. 

May 23-25—National Congress o 
Parents and Teachers; annual convet- 
tion; Chicago. 
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May 27—California Advisory Coun- 
ci] on Educational Research; San Diego. 

June 4—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors meeting; San Francisco. 

June 4—CTA Northern Section; 
committee chairmen meeting; Marys- 
ville. 

June 4—CTA Northern Section; lo- 
cal presidents’ meeting; Marysville. 

June 7-8—California Retired Teach- 
ers Association; annual meeting; Los 
Angeles. 

June 12-14—Annual meeting; Future 
Business Leaders of America, National 
Youth Organization sponsored by 
United Business Education Association, 
NEA; Chicago. 

June 13-16—National Association of 
Student Councils, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, NEA; 
19th annual national conference; Ard- 
more, Penna. 


June 20-24—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; annual summer 
conference; San Luis Obispo. 

June 20-26— UNITED NATIONS 
MEETING; San Francisco. 

June 24-29—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; summer skills 
program for agricultural teachers; San 
Luis Obispo. 

June 25-July 1—Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf; meeting; 
Hartford, Conn. 

July 3-8—NEA; 93rd annual meet- 
ing; Chicago. 

July 3-4—National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, NEA; annual 
convention; Chicago. 

July 4—Delegate Assembly; NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Chicago. 

July 4-7—20th Annual Meeting; Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion; NEA, Chicago. 

July 10-22— NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; 12th national con- 
ference; West Lafayette, Indiana. 

August 18-25—Seventh Institute for 
Teachers and Professors of Mathemat- 
ics in NE.; Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

August 26—Joint meeting, Section 
Presidents and Secretaries, NEA Rela- 
tions Commission and CTA State Board 
of Directors; San Francisco. 

August 27—CTA State Board of Di- 
tectors meeting; San Francisco. 


August 28-31— CTA Seminar for 
Local Association Presidents; Asilomar. 
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Hooray ! 


We're Waiting for You 


at the 


AUDUBON CAMP OF CALIFORNIA 


Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden 


For All Over 18 with a Professional or Hobby Interest in 
NATURE AND CONSERVATION 


Enroll Now — 8th Season 


June 26-July 9 Session IV Aug. 7 -Aug. 20 
July 10-July 23 Session V Aug. 21 -Sept. 3 
July 24- Aug. 6 (2 units upper division credit optional) 


For information and reservations write: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY — PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
2426 Bancroft Way Berkeley 4, California 


HE SUMMER THEATRE covesss 
TEACHERS ASKED FOR’ 


FOR TEACHERS 


Play package... 


Casting, directing, designing de- 
tails of six new plays packaged 
for amateur production. 


Session | 
Session II 
Session III 


FOR STUDENTS 


Talent finder... 


For high school graduates. Test 
your talents for professional 
stage, screen, TV, in America’s 
Foremost Theatre-School. 


*AT THE PRICE TEACHERS ASKED FOR 
$ 9 7 oo for Six Weeks Course — June 20-July 31 


Even less for teachers sponsoring students. 


Inquire about special savings plan. 


WRITE today — Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE of THEATRE ARTS 


41 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, California 










English comes alive with 


* BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg-Guild-Hook-Stevens 































The Better English books tor grades 7-12 are written in a way 
that catches the teen-age spirit, making the learning of English 


skills an exciting adventure for every student. 


The Better English plan for mastery encourages the learner, for 
it tells him in each lesson where he is going, how to get there, 
and how well he has succeeded. Communication skills, life ad- 


justment skills, grammar, and usage are covered thoroughly. 


Write for full information. 


Ginn and Company 


260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3 


















For complete catalogue write to 
Dean of the 


LYvag SUMMER SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 21 AND JULY 25 


19 5 5 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS WORKSHOP 
in regular sessions July 25 to Aug. 5 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP PACIFIC MARINE STATION 


June 21 to July | regular & intersession 
COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY 


June 20 to Aug. 6 PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP June 21 to July 24 
July 25 to Aug. 6 AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


ASIAN STUDIES, in San 


Francisco, regular sessions. 


(Earn from | to 14 units 
in C.O.P. Summer Sessions) 









The recent publication of three texts 
should be noted here. Probably the mos 
important of the three is “Personnel Man. 
agement in School Administration” by B. | 
Chandler and Paul V. Petty (World, $4.75) 
Here the authors maintain that personnel 
administration is the real core of successful 
school administration, especially because it 
affects such vital areas as teacher supply 
and demand, salaries, racial integration, and 
academic and personal freedom. 

A sidelight includes the suggestion that 
the school year ought to be extended, a 
suggestion based almost entirely on the 
waste involved in an idle plant, but, inter 
estingly enough, without any reference to 
personnel policies to be considered under 
such a plan. 

The other two books are second editions 
“Child Psychology and Development” by 
Louis P. Thorpe (Ronald, $6) first was 
published in 1946 and has now been 
brought up to date with additional findings 
from anthropology and social psychology. 

“The Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services” by Edward C. Roe: 
ber, Glenn E. Smith and Clifford E. 
Erickson (McGraw-Hill, $4.75) has been 
improved during the eight years since its 
original printing. This is particularly useful 
in the area of guidance service because there 
has been tremendous growth and _ better 
organization in recent years as the indi 
vidual needs of youngsters have been given 
increasing recognition. G.E.A 


THE GIFTED CLiLD: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY compiled }y 
J. C. Gowan and Mary Seagoe Gowan with 
the cooperation of other California educa’ 
tors, is a special feature of the March, 
1955, California Journal of Educational 
Research. This list of 200 references which 
goes through 1954, is an attempt to bring 
up to date the list compiled by Elise Mar 
tens published in The Gifted Child, edited 
by Paul Witty in 1951. Special attention 
is directed to California practices. 

A large printing of this issue |! 
it possible to sell single copies at 75c each. 
Requests should be addressed to Caliiorma 
Journal of Educational Research, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2. AP 


EDUCATING THE CHILDREN OF 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY, LA. 
County Superintendent of Schools. 431 
pp-, $3.50 plus tax and postage (order 
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fron. Parker and Son, Inc., 241 East 
4th St., Los Angeles 13). 


Thousand of teachers helped to write 


‘his comprehensive book. Scores of con- 


wltants and the professional staff of the 
county superintendent of schools, under 
che able supervision of Howardine G. 
Hoffman, director of the division of ele- 
entary education, developed the course of 
tudy which provides a basic instructional 
wide for the elementary districts of the 
county. 

Opening with three background chap- 
ters which provide educational perspective, 


the book then discusses separately the 
aching and learning of social studies, 
science, language, arts, mathematics, the 
ats, homemaking, and healthful living. 
Each subject is handled by grade levels 
with outlines for the children’s work and 
teacher's guide. 

An appendix and index make the book 
valuable reference. Richly illustrated 
vith full-page photographs, the volume is 
ttractively printed and designed to stimu- 
ate creative thinking. 

Mrs. Hoffman, a member of CTA’s new 
Commission on Educational Policy, here 
Jemonstrates her unusual capacities as a 
eader in elementary teaching theory and 
ractice. She has shown in this book that 
: course of study need not be a lifeless 
sting of required subject-matter. 

The publication has been provided to 
istricts in Los Angeles county adopting 
the course of study as a teacher's guide. 
A limited number of copies mav be ob- 
tamed from the printer, Parker & Son, 
inc. We strongly recommend it as one of 
the best examples of creative cooperative 
etort in this field —JWM. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION, a 24- 
page booklet, is offered in a limited dis- 
tribution to teachers of California, free of 
charge, by the education and training 
committee of the Redwood Region Con- 
servation Council, 576 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco. 


Dr. Sidney McGrew, chairman of the 
&RCC committee, has made Vol. 1, No. 1 
vaillable as long as the supply lasts. Much 
{the material was prepared by members 
{the conservation workshop at Humboldt 
state College last summer. 

Outlines on natural resources, forests, 
vater, soil, wildlife, birds, fish, and recrea- 
tonal resources will be useful to the ele- 
entary and intermediate teacher. The 
sooklet provides excellent bibliographies, 
ncluding notes on free or inexpensive ma- 
terial, 

The Council has also produced “Conser- 
vation for Today,” a quarterly review, 
which describes the conservation program 
‘Ponsored by progressive loggers and lum- 
‘ermen of California—JWM. 


COMIC BOOK REGULATION, Edward 
R. Feder, Bureau of Public Administra- 
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ARLINGTON 


#550 Plastic Top Move About Desk 


An outstanding Modern 
desk of pleasing functional 
design engineered to with- 
stand extreme wear. 


Spacious lift-lid book box with top 
leveling device to permit level or 
inclined use. Adjustable tension slam- 
control friction disk hinge reduces 
noise and protects fingers. 

Positive tamper-proof height ad- 
justment clamps hold seat and desk 
to height desired. Noiseless friction 
swivel with large bearing surface 
swivels 45 degrees either way from 
center. Friction adjustment is posi- 
tive and simple to assure correct 
operation at all times. 


° ° Large diameter glides give ample 
The 550 Arlington Desk is floor cushion. A fine modern desk 


® * ° engineered for maximum use with 
available im three adjustment minimum maintenance. 


ranges: Sizes A, 5th grade to Top made of high pressure-high 
' density plastic sheet laminated under 
adult; Size B, 3rd through 6th; pressure to hardwood core. The result 
‘ is a solid piece of fused wood and 
Size C, Ist through 3rd. plastic so hard as to be _ virtually 
warp-proof. These tops will outlast 
other hardwood furniture ten to one. 
The plastic top resists scratching, 
carving and even intentional indent- 
ing with ballpoint pens. It will not 
= . from harsh = 
4 ‘ ecting-cleansers . . . won’t crack, 
Our sales force is available peel or chip. Long after other hard- 
to make a demonstration. wood furniture is damaged beyond 
further use, the plastic top remains 
as smooth and as bright as when 
originally installed. 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


San Francisco * Fresno * Sacramento 















Post Summer Session 


STUDY-VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 


AT SANTA BARBARA AUGUST 8-20 


23rd Annual Institute of Nature Study and Conservation 
2 semester units. 


Design and Production of School Publications Workshop 
2 semester units. Advanced registration necessary. 


American National Red Cross Aquatic and Small Craft School 
August 8-18. Apply at local Red Cross Chapter or use coupon below. 
Credit may be earned by special arrangement. 


WORK-CONFERENCE in READING conducted by the Committee on 
Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
Leisure time for participation in famous Old 
Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beautiful estates 
and new University of California campus, camping 
trips, grunion runs, sports and theatrical events. 
Administered by Department of Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of California 








University of California Extension 

129 E. Carrillo Street 

Santa Barbara, California 

Please send complete information on the workshop(s) entitled 






















FOR A 
REAL VACATION 


Richardson 


V7, Swimming « Movies 













Air-conditioned hotel rooms and suites 
Hotel cottages 
Housekeeping cottages 
Supervised playground 
Teen age parties 


Dancing « Games 
Mineral Water Baths 
Massage e Sunbathing 
8500 acres of Sierra 







3 fine meals every day foothills 

Continental breakfast . . ait Warm, sunny days—no tog 
in your room gee Sightseeing 

Entertainment <= 





FOS 220222 A DAY PER PERSON 


ALL-INCLUSIVE $Q50 sanity Pion Rater for 
| VACATIONS FROM Same 
&, For reservations: Consult your travel agent, write or 
se phone us—or call our San Francisco Reservation 
Office—GArfield 1-0493. 


Richardson 7cxexal Springs 


_ P.O. Box 55 Richardson Springs, California 
% Telephone: Richardson Springs 71 
NED RICHARDSON 

General Manager 













Scammer School 12 Wonderful 
¢ WESTERN 


a 











B. A. in Education, Ed. M. 
and B. A. Degrees 


Iu 4¢ 


Matchless 
Natural 


Setting 


June 20-July 20 
July 21-Aug. 19 


ASE ee eee), 





COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Bellingham, Washington 
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tion, University of California, Berkeley 

4, 55 pp., $1.25. 

This paper-bound mimeographed book. 
let is a concise review of the curren: prob. 
lems of so-called “‘comic’’ books Prepared 
at the request of California legislators. |, 
cites professional and international opinion, 
outlines the drive for regulation, describes 
voluntary self-regulation, and suggests 
methods of local regulatory action. 

Feder has annotated his work and has 
supplied a bibliography. His briefed sum. 
maries of municipal and organization ac. 
tion indicate that cause and effect have 
been carefully studied. 

Debaters on this controversial subject, 
proponents of censorships, and pointers. 
with-shame who interest themselves in ju 
venile delinquency will not find definite 
recommendations in this brief paper. But 
they will find here a wide-probing analysis 
of the problems of regulation —JWM. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. 
Randolph, Wisc.; Educators Progress 
Service; 144 pp.; $4.75. 


EPS has been publishing a series of simi- 
lar guides for many years. The latest addi- 
tion to the series is the first edition (1955) 
dealing with free aural materials, organized 
along the lines of the parallel guides for 
films and slide films. 

This first volume is a bit skimpy, but 
ought to be useful nevertheless. G.E.A 


NOW IS THE TIME. By Lillian Smith. 
New York: Viking; 126 pp.; $2.00 (also 
paperbound, Dell; 25c). 


Based on last year’s Supreme Court de 
cision, Lillian Smith's hard-hitting book 
lashes out against segregation—in schools, 
in hospitals, in stores—everywhere. 

Along with the necessary background 
information, the author of the famous 
“Strange Fruit” (which sold two and a half 
million copies) presents a series of practical 
suggestions toward the abolition of segrega 
tion. And she makes it quite clear that 
this is not just a southern problem, even 
though there it may be more serious than 
it is in Our own state. 

Among the “simple, undramatic things 
we can all do” she includes the reminder to 
use courtesy titles “when you speak to 
Negroes or about them, and when you speak 
to any strange Negro.” She suggests that 
this may be a good time to meet some 
Negroes, to arrange for a guest speaker for 
school assemblies or club meetings. Simi 
larly, she suggests that Negro organizations 
ought to encourage such interchanges 

Miss Smith's book ends with a series of 
25 questions and answers which go to the 
heart of the matter, including the classic 
query: Would you want your sister to marry 
a Negro? In her answers, the author dis’ 
plays the sensitivity, knowledge and good 
sense which were to be expected of her on 
the basis of her earlier books. G.E.A. 
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Teachers of Northern California will 
have their own special part in the big 
Teamster-Green Cross Safety Contest sched- 
sled for this fall. 

The contest, to be conducted from Sep- 
ember 1 through October 31, will be 
sponsored by Teamsters’ Unions and Chap- 
ers of the National Safety Council in the 
yea. More than 50 big awards will be 
sresented to teachers who submit winning 
300-word (or less) essays on any phase 
f accident prevention. 

Prizes will include a fully paid round-trip 
for two people to “any place in the world 
vhere the Bear flag flies’ contributed by 
the Pacific Far East Line; an expense paid 
ound-trip for two through the Panama 






















Tour Prizes Offered Teachers for 
Winning Essays on Student Safety 


Canal Zone to New York City contributed 
by the Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line; and 
many more shorter vacation trips or valu- 
able merchandise awards, 

Essays entered by teachers will be impar- 
tially judged by a panel of judges chosen 
from among leading educators and newspa- 
per editors of the area. The essays may be 
sent to the Teamster-Green Cross Head- 
quarters, 478 Valencia Street, San Fran- 
cisco, at any time between September 1 and 
midnight on October 31. All entries will 
become the property of the Teamster-Green 
Cross Safety Crusade and opinions of the 
judges will be final. All entrants must be 
teachers in Northern California public or 
parochial schools to qualify. 

































CTA MEMBERSHIP 

March 31, 1954 March 31, 1955 
Section NEA CTA NEA CTA 
ON aac dit cicehbiaaseiel 9,029 18,052 10,211 20,189 
NE eircitadatemiioit 3,725 7,436 4,051 7,889 
Central Coast .......... 654 1,899 1,047 2,042 
North Coast ............ 556 1,054 630 1,158 
PN ociccdccccescces 3,125 5,900 3,864 6,522 
INI iti laahinihccncd al 21,726 32,756 23,135 34,564 
Placement .............. 410 34 457 

| CALIFORNIA ....38, 815 67,507 42,972 72,821 









































































Villiam F. Hale, second vice-president; 






‘m Section; 
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CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION, at a 
recent convention in Santa Rosa, installed new officers for the coming year. 
hove, left to right, first row, are: Harold Judson, national department representative; 
Beatrice O’Brien, first vice-president; 
| White, president-elect; Mary Hoyt, president; Paul E. Walters, past president; second 
'w, Vinton Stratton, president-elect, Bay Section; Clay Caldwell, president-elect, North- 
James Rockafellow, director, Bay Section; Neva Cannon, North Coast 
epresentative; Bernard Watson, News Bulletin director; Betty Finley, secretary; Donald 
ee Si treasurer; Gertrude Howard, historian; Fred Zimmerman, yearbook distribu- 

"; Mary Irwin, director, Central Coast Section; Don Cleland, director, Southern 
cn, Roy W. Smith, president, Central Section; J. Randall Patterson, president-elect, 
‘orth Coast Section. Photo by Wayne White, Stanford Studios, San Mateo. 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE 


Teachers attending Summer Session or just 
vacationing in San Francisco will like the 
clean, home-like atmosphere of Chimes Manor. 
Attractive single and double rooms facing 
Golden Gate Park. Excellent meals. 

Reasonable rates, by the week, month, or 
season. 


This is truly a residence where out-of-town 
men and women can enjoy San Francisco and 
feel at home. 


Excellent transportation to San Francisco 
State College, and to all points of interest 
in San Francisco and Bay Area. 
parking. 














For reservations, write: Aletha Mortensen 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-98 Fell St., San Francisco 17 « EVergreen 6-9862 


At U. of California Summer Sessions 
your best bet in housing is the Co-op! 
FOR THE 6-WEEK SESSION AT HOYT HALL 
SINGLE ROOMS $45 


JUST A BLOCK FROM HAVILAND HALL 
ON THE QUIET NORTHSIDE 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON THE CO-OP 
WORKSHIFT PLAN AT CLOYNE COURT 
AND STEBBINS HALL 


Room & Board $77 
5 hrs. work weckly 
Board Only $54 
3 hrs. work weekly 
Apply Now to 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ CO-OP ASS’'N. 
2424 Ripce Roap, BERKELEY 9, CALIFORNIA 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Summer Session—27 JuneS August, 1955 
Child Development, Creative Art, Creative 


Literature, Dance, Education, La Maison 
Francaise, Music, Psychology, Secretarial 
Studies. 

Workshop Opportunities 


Address: Director of the Summer Session 
Mills College, Oakland 13. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Opens June 27 


THE ART 
RANCH Closes Labor Day, Sept. 5th 


LANDSCAPE ° MARINE PAINTING 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS TEACHERS 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION °* WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE ART RANCH 

P.O. BOX 182 PESCADERO 

SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIF. 


~~ EUROPE 


14 countries. 60 days. 
$1,379 includes TWA round-trip. 


Write — Mrs. Ruth Drewes 
(University of California, L.A.) | 
__— 10804 Ashby Avenue, L.A. 64 


Teacher-Designed 
Tours of Europe 


Sz Our Fifth Year 
GOLDEN GATE TOURS 


Central Europe Including Central Europe including 
Scandinavia . . $1390.00 Spain, Portugal & N. Africa 
Write for Literature (83-85 Days)....... $1390.00 
EUR-CAL TRAVEL « 6839 Seaiagiens Bivd. « Berkeley 5 







TEACHERS WANTED 


TO FILL U. S. AND FOREIGN TEACHING JOBS. ALSO SUM- 
MER OPPORTUNITIES. THE CRUSADE JOURNAL GIVES YOU 
ALL THE KEY FACTS. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 1000'S OF 
SATISFIED TEACHERS. NO AGENCY FEE. 3 ISSUES ONLY $1. 
YEARLY $5, OR FREE DETAILS. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED. NO OBLIGATION. DON'T DELAY. ACT TODAY. CRUSADE 
ST, THE PLAINS, OHIO. 
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ETHICS OF TEACHER-SALESMEN 


Sixth in a series of Commission statements 


OMPLAINTS arising from the prac- 
tice of one encyclopedia publisher 
in training its teacher-salesmen to ex- 
ploit their positions as teachers to gain 


entrance into homes and in consum- 
mating a sale gave rise to efforts by the 
Ethics Commission in 1954 to protect 
the teaching profession from the ad- 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


HIGH STANDARDS 


oe @ @ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
ee @ 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
e® @ @ 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
e® @ @ 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


Los Altos, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 


Put nature under glass .. . 


you get the broad view 
at the 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


A college science course without the 
strain of books, tests or homework. Two 
quarter units of upper division credit for 
each of the three trips—six quarter or 
four semester units in all. 


A program of pleasant learning — field 
trips and nature hikes led by outstanding 
professionals. Science background not 
necessary . . . just an enthusiasm for 
native beauty. 


1955 SESSIONS 


¢ Sequoia National Park 
June 19-25 
¢ Fallen Leaf Lake 
June 26- July 2 
¢ Cambria Pines 
July 3-9 


For further information write to .. . 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College 
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verse criticism growing out of such 
activities. 

In the Code of Ethics for Californig 
Teachers, Application 9 of the teacher's 
responsibility to pupils states that the 
professional teacher “accepts no remy. 
neration, directly or indirectly, for , , . 
equipping members of his own classes,” 
This application was written to avoid 
the type of problem accentuated by 
questionable sales activities. , 

In conference with the chief execy. 
tives of both companies which employ 
teachers to sell and service encyclo 
pedias, certain definitions of ethical 
practice were found mutually accept. 
able. 

The publishers and the Commission 
agree that a professional teacher would 
not attempt to sell books or other in- 
structional material to parents of his 
own pupils; and that he would not use 
his position to gain entrance into homes 
or to create any feeling on the part of 
the parents that they are under pressure 
to purchase a specific set of reference 
books. Publishers agreed to so inform 
all sales representatives. 

The Commission holds a broad view 
as to what constitutes one’s “own pu- 
pils,” feeling that the teacher who in 
July and August contacts the homes of 
children who had been his pupils in 
June has not avoided the risk of implied 
pressure. However, no exact definition 
has been given to this term. 

The Commission once stated that the 


teacher could best avoid dangers of dis- | 


turbing his school relationships while 
serving as a salesman if he excluded the 
attendance area of his own school build- 
ing from the potential sales area, and 
considered himself divorced from the 
teaching profession while making sales 
contacts. While this opinion has not 
changed, the Commission is not specify- 


ing these conditions in its interpretation | 


of professional conduct. 

Rather than attempt to exclude each 
conceivable source of misunderstanding. 
the Commission holds that it is each 


teacher’s responsibility to prevent any | 


parent he approaches in sales activities 


from feeling that purchasing or failing | 


to purchase certain reference works will 


enhance or damage the child’s relation- | 


ship with school personnel. 

The Commission certainly does not 
question the ethics of teachers aug 
menting their income through sale of 
encyclopedias provided these restric- 
tions are observed so that sales efforts 
will not embarrass the profession or the 
schools in which they are employed. 
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Factual, informative booklets for class- 
nom or personal use are available from 
(TA Journal’s advertisers. Vacation attrac- 
jons for this summer are also listed. Al- 
vays use the advertiser’s own coupons for 
wick response. The coupon below will 
help you secure material from the firms 
whose facilities you wish to consider. Happy 
cation. We'll be with you again in Sep- 
ember with new and exciting material from 
your good friends—our advertisers. 


134. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful 
ustrated map of the United States. Suit- 
ble for framing. Includes information on 
zens of Greyhound expense-paid tours. 
Helps you plan your vacation any place in 
America. (Greyhound Lines) 

135. Ride the High Iron—A cartoon 
trative On passenger train facilities and 
«vices. One examination copy per teacher, 
ih Lesson Guide. Classroom quantities 
a subsequent request. (Association of 
merican Railroads. ) 

136. Our Newest Blue Bird School Bus 
a booklet which illustrates the new 
afety, economy, and comfort features of 
this bus. (Blue Bird School Bus.) 

137. 5000 Years of History is a booklet 
‘38 new historical maps of countries of 
Excerpted from the 
new edition of the American Peoples En- 
sclopedia. Limit one per educator. 

}. Creative Crafts With Crayola. A 32- 
sage book of ideas on how to make useful 
invitations, and many 


the world, in color. 


its, party games, 
ther articles—all of which the busy teacher 
i use or adapt for her own classes. For 
wachers only. (Binney & Smith Co.) 

23. Historic U. S. Trails Map. New... 
mpletely redesigned in four colors. Size 
1x 22 inches. Also information on graded 
trective reading program based on high 
nterest level books for low ability readers. 
Wheeler Publishing Company.) 

63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
tneraries of Hawaiian vacation ‘planning. 
‘or educators only. (United Air Lines.) 
64. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
nes classroom materials available without 
aarge. (United Air Lines.) 

65. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
“ul low costs tours available. (United Air 
Lines. ) 

67. Oil Pictures. 29-page booklet, illus- 
tating with pictures, maps and charts the 
‘lous phases of the petroleum industry. 
Available to teachers for classroom distri- 
‘ution in the seven Western States, and 
‘te territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
Standard Oil Company of California.) 
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79. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists 
as well as beautiful photographs contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 


(French National Railroads.) 


120. The Traveler’s Friend. A 244-page, 
purse size, booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on 
gratuities. (National City Bank of New 
York.) 


123. Across Lake Michigan by S.S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. An illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy a 
six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 miles of 
congested driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan 
5.S. Company.) 


88. Folder on tours currently available 
through Eur-Cal Travel, including their 
Wing-the-World map. (Eur-Cal Travel.) 


93. Information available on Educational 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Student 
Tours. (Dr. A. Pervy.) 


116. Survey Tour of Europe for teachers 
of business, distributive education, social 
studies, vocational education, and similar 
fields. Descriptive folder available. (School 
of World Business.) 


122. Sample Page from the ‘Advance- 
ment and Placement Journal,” lists complete 
information about actual teaching positions 
and summer jobs in California, Montana, 
Japan, Maine, France, etc. No registration 
or agency fees. No obligation. Properly 
qualified teachers can obtain these open 
positions by merely writing the school offi- 
cials who have submitted them. (Crusade) 
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“NEW TITLE 


DAN MORGAN-RIFLEMAN 
By Ernest E. Tucker, 
edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts. 


Colorful, dramatic biography 
of Revolutionary War hero. 
Here is history that is an 
exciting adventure. Simply 
told, packed with action. 
Story rates reading level C 
by tested reading formulae. 


Write today for free 

brochure and U. S. Trail Map. 
Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831 South Parkway 

Chicago 16, Illinois 
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SURVEY TOUR OF EUROPE 

FOR TEACHERS and international junior execu- 
tives. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France and England. Spain, Portugal, Finland, 
Austria, optional. —— on friendly personal 
conferences overseas. Complete American Express 
travel arrangements. COLLEGE CREDIT of 6 
units may be earned and applied toward graduate 
degrees. Write for Folder A3 to: Director, School 
of World Business, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 27, Calif. 


STUDY TOUR TO EUROPE 
AND MIDDLE EAST. By air. 
Eight full weeks starting June 26. 
Ten countries. Academic credit op- 
tional. $1595, nonprofit, possible 
refunds. Director, Dr. C. Milo 
Connick, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 


EUROPE AND AROUND THE WORLD 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TOUR, Europe, not limited 
to students, 60 days, 8 countries, Iv. N.Y. June 24, $895; 
EUROPEAN HOLIDAY TOUR, de-luxe, 76 days, 13 coun- 
tries, Iv. N.Y. June 24, incl. concerts, operas, theatres, 
$1,775; WORLD, 3 mo., Iv. Aug. 15, $2,775; tours incl. 
lecture in Cultural Anthropology, History, Social Science. 
Special rates for European conventions and tours for 
associations, schools, clubs. Consult with 

TRANSATLANTIC STUDENT TOURS, Dr. A. Pervy 
8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, California 
Phone Lawrence 2-3408 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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79. 120. 
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E learn from the magazines that 

we are entering the Age of Elec- 
tronics, that Automation will change 
our lives. When we read of the incred- 
ible achievements of computation from 
UNIVAC and its more powerful de- 
scendants, we dream of workless leisure 
combined with flawless abundance. 

Take our mailing problem on CTA 
Journal, for instance. On the mezza- 
nine floor of the CTA building in San 
Francisco is the membership depart- 
ment, where we maintain a mailing list 
of nearly 80,000 names and addresses. 
By all modern standards, our use of 
addressograph and graphotype ma- 
chines and steel filing cabinets makes 
the maintenance system fast and effi- 
cient. But it requires four full-time 
employees and occasional temporary 
help to keep our burgeoning member- 
ship rolls up to date. 

In the fall months, leading to a peak 
in December and January, renewals 
pour into the department. When re- 
ceipts arrive at the rate of 2000 a day, 
the pressure becomes acute. In this 
period we wish we had a gadget which 
we could punch, then watch the lights 
flash while the new mailing list magic- 
ally pours out of an electric behemoth. 

But we have no such gadget yet; 
we're just dreaming. We should tell 
you exactly what does happen when 
you pay your CTA dues each year. 

Next September, when your local 
membership chairman announces he is 
ready to accept 1956 dues, you will lay 
out your twelve dollars without hesi- 
tation because you know CTA is a 
modest investment with assured divi- 
dends. The chairman, conscientiously 
doing his job, will keep the receipt 
book in his desk until he can enroll 
every teacher in the building. Perhaps 
by the first of November he will send 
off his records to his Section office. 
Our six Sections range in size from 
1000 to 35,000 members. By-laws 
(IV-3d) state that functions shall in- 
clude “assist in the collection of dues, 
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This is YOUR Journal; we want you 


to receive it regularly. You cau help 


issuance of membership cards, and 
maintenance of membership records.” 
Hence, there is sometimes unavoidable 
delay before the Section Secretary or 
his aides audit the report and remit to 
the State office. Weeks will pass. 

You have renewed membership and 
you haven’t changed your address. 
Your receipt form reaches state office 
perhaps early in December and three 
months have passed since you paid 
your money. First, a girl in Member- 
ship department locates your address- 
ograph plate in the proper postal zone, 
notes the correct address, and notches 
the plate for 56. The last day of the 
month your plate, with thousands of 
others, is fed into a machine which 
rapidly imprints on a tape. The com- 
pleted tape, containing names and ad- 
dresses of all currently active mem- 
bers, is delivered the first day of the 
month to the mailer. On that day the 
first shipment of Journals arrives from 
the printer. The mailer and his crew 
of three or four men, working with 
semi-automatic machines, require five 
days to complete the labeling and 
sacking of ten tons of Journals (that’s 
ten tons a month). 

If you are a new member and your 
receipt reaches the office in mid-Sep- 
tember, the graphotype operator makes 
a plate for you and files it. For many 
years it has been a practice of CTA to 
start mailing the Journal at once, re- 
gardless of the month receipt arrives. 
Our board of directors has directed 
that this practice shall continue, though 
it is expensive, since required pressruns 
are difficult to predict. 

Suppose you paid your dues about 
Christmas time. Under normal sched- 
ules, your plate would imprint on the 
mailing tape by the end of March. If 
you are a renewed member, your Janu- 
ary copy would have been mailed any- 
way, as a premium copy, even though 
our records classified your plate as de- 
linquent. We would make every effort 
to mail the missing February or March 
issues. Theoretically, we are obligated 
to provide a full year’s file of Journals 
to the “peak” membership, that is, the 
total we reach about May 1. So we 


with our problem of mailing 


provide a supply of “back” copies to 
cover receipts which arrive late in the 
spring. 

“Movers” give us the biggest head. 
ache. Thousands of teachers change 
address every year, most of them during 
the summer months. Many instruct their 
postmasters to use a temporary mailing 
address during the summer, which they 
correct by midSeptember. Second class 
mail may not be forwarded without 
payment of additional postage and nor- 
mally will not go to a new address at 
all. Last September over 4000 Jour 
nals were undeliverable. We normally 
make an average of 1000 address cor- 
rections a month. Improperly addressed 
Journals are not returned to CTA, but 
the address label is torn off and re- 
turned to San Francisco, postage collect. 


When you move (or expect to 
move) be sure to notify us direct; 
don’t wait for the postmaster to 
notify us. A _ postcard carrying 
your old and new address will do 
it. If you act promptly, you will 
not miss a Journal. 


Larry Johnson, editor of New Jersey 
Education Association Review, recently 
wrote of another problem: “Mary Jones, 
having wed, often continues to teach 
a while as Mary Jones. A year later 
she appears as Mrs. Mary Smith; a 
year later as Mrs. T. F. Smith, later 
still as Mrs. Tom Smith. You can see 
the complications, especially if she 
moves a few times in the process.” 

The Journal is the one direct contact 
every member has with the Associa- 
tion’s program and policies; it contains 
information important to every mem- 
ber. We hope it also provides useful 
aids, stimulating comment, and helpful 
guidance. It is YOUR Journal; we hope 
you receive it regularly. 

Until the age of Automation arrives, 
we must depend on old-fashioned hv- 
man aids to speed your Journal to you 
each month. If we sometimes fail, 
it will not be because we have not 
tried. You can help by filing your mem- 
bership early and by notifying us 
promptly of change of name or change 


of address. 
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There’s not 
enough food 
for you 


and the 
bugs 


As any backyard gardener 
knows, you have a fight on your 
hands from the moment you turn 
over your first spadeful of earth. 
At every step, fungus growths, 
weeds, and insects that chew, in- 
sects that suck are waiting to 
destroy your lawns, trees, plants, 
flowers. It is a disheartening 
struggle for Greenthumbers... 
a round-the-clock fight for com- 
mercial farmers. 


Fortunately, there’s a growing 
list of weapons we now can wield 
in the battle against bugs. Some 
of the most effective have been 
developed in the laboratories 
of California Spray-Chemical 
Corporation, a Standard Oil 
Company of California subsidi- 
ary. In 1907, we brought out the 
first basic lead arsenate to stop 
the codling moth, a rampaging 
fruit crop destroyer; later, the 
invention of new-type summer 
and dormant oil sprays safely 
checked scale and other insects. 


Other Standard research 
achievements have been chemi- 
cals to kill aphis, mites, thrips, 
and similar sucking insects... 
dusts to destroy fungus diseases 
like rust, blight, mildew...sprays 
and dusts custom-made to knock 
out such public enemies as the 
devastating grasshopper, boll 
weevil, hornworm. Other pest- 
killers boost milk production 
from our dairy herds, help beef 
cattle fatten faster. 


One good reason you live in 
the world’s best-fed nation is be- 
cause insect invaders have been 
held back on our farms, ranches, 
and orchards, thanks in part to 
Standard’s constant hunt for 
new ways to make petroleum do 
more things for you. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 































GOING TO BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
MANITOBA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 


SOTA CANADY So Travel tips for 


lay at customs — ask us now for 


sata omni touring teachers 





FREE GAS for 2,000 MILES . . . that is what the a 
$45 current yearly average saving amounts to—on } 
automobile insurance in the California Casualty 

Teachers Plan, based on standard, or “Board,” rates! 


TOWING—For emergency roadside serv- 
ice, to the extent specified in your 
policy, you may call any nearby ga- 


rage. You pay for work done and send = 
receipted bill to California Casualty. its are below $10/20,000 for New York 


You wil! be reimbursed promptly up to ond $20/20,000 for Connecticut, Cag 
FOR A HAPPIER VACATION — Re- $10 or $100 per disablement, os you is usually $2 to $3. 
member that most accidents involve vio- decide when ordering your policy. 
lations of traffic laws. DON'T: speed, 
drive on wrong side of road, drive 
while drinking, crowd car ahead, drive FOR COMPLETE PEACE OF MIND be 


we mange Sie tae -ealy aoe sure your automobile insurance is ap- 
morning and stop early for preferred 





VISITING NEW YORK? CONNECT}. 
CUT? You must increase your bodily 
injury liability coverage if present tig 


‘ a a IN CASE OF ACCIDENT: (1) Always proved by CTA and underwritten by 
sectainaninenineias stop and give aid. (2) Notify California Catifornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange, 
Casualty by telephone or wire, collect, which means the peak of protection as \ 
if there is bodily injury or serious pro- well as prebable 40 per cent savings, 
perty damage. (3) See identification if yeu are now insured at the stond- 
and claims service card for other in- ard, or “Beard,” rates charged by most ¥ 
structions. companies, ~ 


DRIVING IN MEXICO? For trips over 
10 days and 25 miles below border, 
buy separate insurance in @ Mexican 
company at your point of entry. Pre- 
mium is about $1 a day. 






aaa eee eee eee oe et CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ :ue we eu eee we eee eee 










CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN + 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 * 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 Date Present 





































































YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your exact _—Pelicy Expires 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. hd 
Teachers Birth School School a 
Name of Age ___Date Name _ ; City - 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name — a __— Age ____—ODatte Occupation _ Employer ‘ ect 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street aoa i __City ____ Zone_ Phone No. oe 
Data on OTHER drivers of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: 
Name Age |__ Birth Date _|__ Check me) Relationship aoe |__ Driving Status (Check One) 
Male Es Principal Occasional 
oo _Femole Ci) | ss] CO river (Driver ~~ OF 
| | Male ie Principal Occasional 
— | Female Driver C) Driver _O_ 
Car No. of Motor 
Year Make Model Body Type _Cyls. No. e 
fc leetlin x te.) f non ive seri r 1D num 
ls there a lf ““Yes,”” give name of (Fleetline, Deluxe, etc.) Address of bank (If none, give serial o ber 
oan on car? bank or lending agency ; al __orlending agency. at _ 
(Yes or No) lf "Yes," give number _ Is car also used in Schoo Most recent 
Is car usually driven to work? of miles ONE way____ spouse's occupation? _Phone No.__ Fa reer 0 ore ined CTA No. 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No 
Do you have other If “Yes,"’ give company OFFICE USE 
cars insured? ___now insured by 
(Yes or No) Terr__—_C!__ 





To quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must 
have ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone 
collect to: S. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-1461. 





i 
Cola. 










